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GREAT TRIAL OF PLOWS. 


The Trustees of the Maine State Agricultural 
Society at their last meeting voted to dispense this 
year with the plowing match as usually conducted, 
and have made arrangements to hold in its stead 
a thorough, patient, systematic trial of ploughs 
of all kinds, and open to the competition of all 
the Plow-makers in the world. 

The trial is to commence on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, and to continue as long as it may be 
deemed advisable. A dynamometer is to be pro- 
cured by which the true amount of power to draw 
the plow when in operation shall be accurately 
ascertained, and all the necessary apparatus and 
teams and fixtures are to be on hand by which the 
properties of every plow which enters for compe- 
tition shall be thoroughly tested. 

We here copy from the forthcoming premium 
list of the Society, what pertains to this part of 
the exhibition. 

PLOWS AND PLOWING. 


Instead of the common plowing match, er plow 
race, a8 it may be called, which has heretofore 
been held, the Trustees have come to the conclu- 
sion to have a patient, thorough, systematic Trial 
of Plows, under the guidance and supervision of a 
practically scientific committee. 

The premiums are open to the competition of 
Plow Manufacturers from all parts of the world. 








TRIAL or PLows. 


The following premiums will be awarded on 
plows, open to competitors out of the State. 


For the best plow for all work, Medal. 
“6 ** god plow for stiff soils, Medal. 
“s ** god plow for light soils, Medal. 
“ ‘* plow for fallows, Medal. 
“ ** reversible plow, Medal. 


combined sod and subsoil plow, Medal. 
subsoil plow, Medal. 
implement for deep and thor- 
ough pulverization of the soil, 
that shall successfully com- 


pete with the plow, Meilal. 


All plows competing for the above premiums, 
will be required to carry a furrow not less than 
seven inches deep. 

Excellence in plows for all work and for fallows, 
will be adjudged to consist: Ist, in easy draft; 
2d, thorough pulverization of the soil; 3d, com- 
plete inversion and burying of all vegetable mat- 
ter. Due consideration will be given to the qual- 
ity of materials, durability and price of the im- 
plement, its susceptibility of accurate adjustment 
to the required work, and the facility with which 
its use is acquired by the plowman. 

For stiff soils, excellence of work shall consist 
in thoroughly disposing of the sod and all vegeta- 
ble matter, and at the same time leaving the fur- 
row slice light and pulverulent. 

For light soils, excellence shall consist in the 
ground being left generally level, and the vegeta- 
ble matter thoroughly buried. 

The reversible, or side-hill plow, will be re- 
quired to do good work on level land, as well as 
on side hill. 

The Society will make complete preliminary 
preparations and arrangements, and be provided 
with an accurate dynamometer for testing the 
draft; and such other implements, fixtures and ap- 
pliances, and such teams, as will ensure accurate 
conclusions by the committee who will patiently 
multiply and sufficiently diversify their experi- 
ments. 

A hand trial will also be had by means of the 
vapstan, or other stationary power. 

All entries for the above trial, to be made with 
the Secretary before the first day of August next. 

All implements entered for competition, will be 
transported over any line of railroad in the State, 
at the expense of the Society, by the owner fur- 
nishing the information of the time and place at 
which it will be presented, when the entry is 
made. 

The trial will commence on the first day of the 
Show (13th Sept.,) and continue as long as may 
be desirable. 

Awarding Committee. S. L. Goopats, Saco; 
Joun P. Pertey, Bridgton; J. D. Lanc, Vassal- 
boro; Sanrorpv Howarp, Boston, Mass.; Joun J. 
Tuomas, Union Springs, N. Y.; Jauzs J. Marzs, 
Newark, N. J. 





CHUFAS. 


The chufa is a bulbous rooted grass. The bulbs 
were first scattered abroad over the United States 
by the Patent Office, and have received a share of 
the ridicule and idle curses of some spleeny people 
who had rather see Uncle Sam’s money squander- 
ed in any other way than in trying to do a little 
good among the farmers. We received some of 
them last summer, and planted them with great 
doubt whether they would ever grow to anything 
in our latitude. They were a long time coming 
up, and as the season was a wet and cold one, 
they did not grow very fast after they did come 
up. Bat in the fall we gathered in what might 
be called a very good increase. Whether they 
will ever become of any value to us as a crop, re- 
quires more experience in regard to them in our 
range of latitude to determine. They taste some- 
thing like a chestnut. They are much liked by 
hogs and fowls, and when sweetened a little they 
make @ very good and very innocent substitute for 
coffee. 

They will flourish ‘best in a warm, rich, sandy 
soil. The following testimonial in regard to their 
value for feeding fowls, we copy from a commu. 
nication made by ‘*Lizzie Linn” in the American 
Cotton Planter for April, published in Alabama. 

“Do you know,” says Lizzie, ‘‘that chufas are 
the best food in the world for fowls? especially 
those designed for the table. They give a sweet 
and delicate flavor to the flesh, which no other food 
imparts. , I made this discovery by accident.: Our 
chickens having been in the habit of stealing chu- 
fas from a neighboring field, I noticed very great 

mprovement in their flavor. After a while, they 


became so fond of the chufas that it was impossi- 
ble to keep them out of the field; they lived on 
them entirely, not taking any other food which 
we threw to them; and the flesh became absolute- 
ly delicious. Ido not believe any game in the 
world can be better than a chufas fed chicken.”’ 

Now, as we said before, we do not know that 
chufas will ever become a crop of much conse- 
quence in Maine. It may be too small business 
to plant and gather them even if succeeding ex- 
periments should fully establish the fact that they 
can be made to grow well here. Still the knowl- 
edge of their value for chicken feed and chicken 
fixins may be of service to scme of our readers, 
and therefore we give it. 





FAIRS OR MARKET DAYS. 


Our good friends of Massachusetts are engaged 
in stirring up the farmers and producers to the 
work of introducing at various points in the State, 
markets or fairs for the sale of Agricultural 
products on the English plan. 

We have just received through the polite atten- 
tion of Mr. Flint, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture, a pamphlet published by 
the Board, containing a circular put forth by a 
committee of the Board, and also a prize essay on 
‘*Market Days,’’ prepared by A. W. Dodge, Esq., 
of Hamilton, in which many strong arguments are 
brought forward in favor of introducing the cus- 
tom. 

The Board at one of their meetings passed the 
following votes, viz: 

Voted, That this Board recognizes the great im- 


portance of establishing frequent Markets or Fairs 
for the sale of Agricultural products. 


Voted, That the subject be brought before the 
County Agricultural Societies with the request 
that they will take early steps for the establish- 
ment of markets within their respective districts. 


Voted, That the Secretary communicate the 
above to the several Agricultural Societies. 


There can be little doubt in our mind, that if 
the farmers in the several counties in any State, 
or in suitable districts, where counties are large, 
would agree to come together on stated days for 
the purpose of holding a market of such articles 
of produce or manufacture as they had to seil, 
they would in time, find it a very convenient and 
profitable way of disposing of their surplus. 

At first it would be rather awkward to many. 
Many would beshy. They would come to see 
how others managed, and bring nothing themselves 
to sell; but in time, they would become accustomed 
to it, and in still more time, they would find it 
a sort of necessity to their prosperity and be loth 
to dispense with the custom. The subject is one 
that requires some deliberation, and a system of 
operations. Can our Town Agricultural Clubs, 
or the Trustees of the several county Societies em- 
ploy themselves better than to investigate the sub- 
ject? 





For the Maine Farmer. 
THE POTATOE TRADE OF BANGOR, 


Few persons are aware of the extent and valuo 
of the potatoe business of Bangor. Mr. Bennett 
of the firm of Bennett, Darling, & Co., of Boston, 
is now in this city, purchasing all that he can 
buy, paying at the present time 45 cts. per bush- 
el. Heinforms me that the Jackson potatoes 
from Bangor are the best potatoes there are in the 
Boston market. The average price of this variety 
in Boston for the last three years has been $1,00 
per bush.; whilst the common varieties, such as 
Peach-blows, Orange Whites; and Jenny Linds 
have not averaged more than 75 cts. per bushel. 
The Carter potatoe is quite as good or better 
than the Jackson, but the yield is small, and on 
the whole is not so profitablea variety for the 
farmer to raise. 

Mr. Bennett says that a great loss is sustained 
by farmers in not seeking for, and raising the best 
varieties; that the Jackson potatoe, which origi- 
nated in this county, never has and never will 
fail of meeting a ready sale ata high price.— 
They have been introduced by Mr. Bennett 
into New York, and in New Hampshire, are raised 
in preference to any others. , 

The agents of this firm purchased and shipped 
to Boston from Bangor in 1858, 40,000 bush., of 
potatoes, at an average price of 45 cents per bush- 
el, and Mr. Bennett estimates the aggregate o. 
the shipments from Bangor last year, at 50,000 
bushels, and that probably it will exceed that in 
1859. Thirty years ago the farmers of Maine 
raised potatoes for, from 124 to 25 cts. per bushel, 
and often thought themselves well used at that. 
The crops now raised are to be sure not so large 
as then, but the price isso much higher, that it 
is in fact one of the most profitable branches o 
farming in all localities near to the line of a rail- 
road, or navigable waters. And of all the places 
in Maine where potatoe raising will best pay, 
Aroostook will excel as soon as it shall have rail- 
road facilities. Itis well known that Province 
potatoes are sought for in the Boston and New 
York markets; and always, if of as good a varie- 
ty, command a better price than others. APhe po- 
tatoes of Eastern Aroostook are just as good xs 
any that can be raised in the Provinces. A gen- 
tleman there remarked to me last summer that in 
the matter of raising potatoes they could beat the 
world. When the St. Andrews Rail-road shall 
be made to the vicinity of Houlton, potatoes can 
be sent to Boston and New York, as cheap as they 
can now be sent from Bangor. And they will go 
into those markets as Province potatoes, being as 
good, and will bring as much. A gentleman tells 
me that probably the freight and charges from 
Aroostook to Boston will not exceed 14 cts. per 
bush, and if they shall on an average be worth 
$1,00 per bushel, the farmers of Aroostook will 
at once see that they can grow rich by growing 
potatoes. - 

Let them plant good varieties and have them 
ready for the market and they will not fail of re- 
ceiving a generous reward for their labor. 8. 

Bangor, April 25, 1859. 

CHARCOAL FOR SWINE. 
' It is mot, perhaps, generally known, that one of 
the best articles that can be given to swine, while 
in preparation for the tub, is common charcoal. 
The nutritive properties are so great that they 
have subsisted on it, without other food, for 
weeks together. Geese confined so as to deprive 
them of motion, and fattened on three grains 0: 
corn per day, and as much coal as they can de- 
vour, have become fattened in eight days. The 
hog eats voraciously, after a little time, and is 








never sick while he has a good supply. 
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BROADCAST SEED SOWER. 


We have before called attention to Cahoon’s 
seed sower, which we have found by use of it, to 
be a capital machine for sowing all kinds of grain 
broadcast. There are two sizesin the market.— 
One small hand machine as represented in the cut, 
by which a man can sow evenly and with care a 
breadth of from 15 to 17 feet as he walks along 
the field. 

The other is larger, and made to go by horse 
power. This is good for those who have large 
fields to go over. 

Every farmer knows that it is both difficult and 
laborious to sow grain by hand. This machine 
enables you todo this labor much better than 
ean be done in any other way, and with much 
more ease. We consider ita great aid and ac- 
quisition to the grain grower’s labor saving im- 
plements. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
SEEDING GRASS LANDS. 


As the time is at hand for sowing grass seed, 
it appears to be a suitable time to call the atten- 
of farmers to this important branch of their busi- 
ness. 

It is conceded I believe by all, that grass is 
the most important crop of our State, and J be- 
lieve it is of more value than all other crops. One 
half of the value of the crop, probably depends on 
what is called ‘‘a good catch.’’ Having had con- 
siderable experience in seeding grass lands, and 
having had ‘‘good luck’’ generally for the last 
thirty years, in getting ‘‘a good catch,”’ I offer a 
few observations to your numerous readers on the 
subject. I am induced to this by a little incident 
which took place a few days since. I went intoa 
store and purchased grass seed for one and a fourth 
acres. Several farmers were present, and seeing 
the quantity I purchased, one-half bushel of herds 
grass, and 12 1-2 lbs. clover, inquired the quan- 
tity of land I should putit on. On being in- 
formed, they agreed that it was as much as many 
farmers would sow on four acres. 

The first object of attention is, to have the ground 
in good heart and well pulverized to a good depth. 
It is in vain to look for a good crop of hay unless 
this is attended to. I usually plow my land for 
seeding, twice in the spring, nine or ten inches 
deep, with narrow furrows so as to completely 
pulverize the ground. 

Experience teaches me that I thus get heavier 
crops, and that the grass holds out better. The 
roots of grass cannot penetrate the soil that has 
not been moved, unless it is naturally very light 
and porous. 

The next object is to select good seed. In se- 
lecting herds grass, take the lightest color you can 
find, entirely free from must. It is a delicate 
seed, and its germinating power easily destroyed. 
People often wonder why they do not get ‘‘a good 
catch,’’ when the seed they sow is worthless, the 
germinating power having been completely de- 
stroyed by fermentation or heating. 

Next, the quantity of seed per acre. I was 
taught that four quarts herds grass, and four lbs. 
clover was the rule. I tried it, and on land in 
good heart I found my first crop worthless, as it 
cost more to get it than it was worth. I gradu- 
ally increased the quantity with increased benefit. 
For many years my rule has been, a heaping half 
bushel, more rather than less, usually twelve qts. 
herds grass and ten Ibs. clover. This gives mean 
average crop of three tons good hay per acre the 
first year’s mowing. 

For the last six years I have sowed the small 

kind of red clover, or as it is usually called 
‘western clover,”’ and shall sow it this year. I 
find the hay more valuable, than the large kind, 
easier got, and the two crops as the one of the 
large. It runs out sooner, which I consider an 
advantage. I would not recommend to any one 
to sow western clover unless their soil is strong 
and in high order. [ would take this opportuni- 
ty to correct what I believe is a general error re- 
specting western or southern clover. 
I believe it is generally thought, that the differ- 
ence between it and the northern is occasioned by 
difference of climate, and that it would soon be- 
come acclimated here and become the real north- 
ern. The fact is, they are different varieties. I 
have seen both growing in western New York, and 
they are there distinguished as great and small. 
Any person who sells the small kind though raised 
in Maine for northern seed, does an injury to the 
purchaser. Act the honest part and sell it for 
what it really is. 

Much seed is lost by covering it too deep. Small 
seeds,like herds grass, red top, &c., will not grow 
if covered more than halfaninch. Clover will 
probably sprout some deeper. T 1¢ seed should be 
sowed even to insure a good crop of hay. Those 
who cannot do this by hand snould get a machine. 
The grain should be harrowed in before sowing 
the grass seed, after which pass a roller over the 
land if light and dry, if not a bush. Then let the 
farmer himself (don’t send the boys) pass over the 
field with a hoe, and level all the inequalities that 
will be in the way of thescythe. Don’t say your 
farm is large, and you can’t spend the time. If 
your farm is large, so much more need of having 
your mowing“smooth. Try it this year, and see 
if you do not get your pay in full, hour for hour, 





in time saved the first year’s mowing. 





Before closing this already too long article, I 
will make a clean breast, by confessing some fail- 
ures in making experiments. 


Having become a perfect hater of red clover for 
hay, on account of the great labor of getting it, 
and its almost worthlessness when grown on rich, 
quarter seeded land, I concluded to ignore it en- 
tirely. While living in New Hampshire, I tried 
seeding down without clover several years with 
poor success. I was forced to return to mixing 
clover. I found on the Connecticut river inter- 
vale I could get a first rate crop the first year’s 
mowing,with three pounds clover and half a bush- 
el herds grass to the acre. I have also tried in 
Wilton, Me., to seed without clover, but with 
worse success than in New Hampshire. The rea- 
son to me is obvious. Our land needs the large 
roots of the clover to keep it loose while the small- 
er grasses take root. 


I have also failed in fall sowing. It may do 
well in some places, but I am satisfied that the 
spring is the time to sow grass seed in Maine. 

Joun H. Wiiiarp. 





SOWING SEEDS. 





The condition in which the ground ought to 
be to receive garden seeds, is one of those sub- 
jects on which so much difference of opinion 
exists ; for we often see a successful result from 
two causes, widely differing from each other in 
their origin; and the sowing of seeds by hand, 
is often done in a manner diametrically opposite 
to that in which Nature performs the same opera- 
tion. The latter mode is simple enough. Seeds 
ripening in the summer, or autumn, of each 
year, sow themselves, and either fall on, or are 
scattered over the ground, at the time when its 
extreme dryness precludes the chance of its vege- 
tating then. Even if it did, the hardiness at the 
top would prevent its obtaining nourishment there. 
But many seeds that ripen in summer do not 
grow until the following spring, even when they 
fall on ground apparently favorable to their 
growth. This wise provision of Nature prevents 
the plant vegetating at a time when it is sure to 
perish, by the cold weather likely to follow; and 
though the seed may fall on hard stony ground ; 
@ winter’s rain and frost so modifies it as to suit 
it to the wants of the young seedling. This is 
one of Nature’s modes, of sowing seeds; let us 
see how far we imitate it. 

In the first place, it is proper to observe, that 
many of the most useful of garden plants are 
from climates much warmer than our own ; some, 
in fact will not ripen their seeds well in this 
country, though they attain a useful growth. 
Even hardy trees, bearing large seeds, reproduce 
themselves sparingly. A Sweet Chestnut, for in- 
stance, produces in favorable seasons, abundance 
of well-formed nuts; but a young self-sown seed- 
ling tree is rarely met with—I am not certain of 
ever having seen one—while the Oak, Ash, and 
Sycamore, and other trees (all, doubtless, indi- 
genous trees) re-produce themselves to an extent 
only lessened by the ravages of birds, insects, and 
other natural enemies ; and the places in which 
many of these seeds fall are anything but favora- 
ble in appearance to their growth. Nevertheless, 
Chestnuts will also succeed ; but they are gen- 
erally kept through the winter on some dry loft, 
and sown in spring, when the genial warmth of 
the season starts them into growth, which they 
continue in until they have attained such a size 
as to withstand the rigor of the next winter. 





HOW DEEP TO PLANT SEEDS. 


The question of how deep to plant wheat, has 
been several times demonstrated in France by ex- 
periments, from laying seed on the surface to as 
great a depth as seven inches below, at intervals 
of half an inch, and the results in each proved— 
premising, always, the extreme care in choosing 
the seed, depth of tillage, manure, &c., &c.,— 
wheat was always found to yield the largest and 
best crop when planted about one inch anda half 
deep. Barley and oats, from two inches, to two 
and one half. Beets, peas, beans, corn and colza, 
one inch and a half. Flax and ruta baga tarnip, 
a half inclt deep. Turnips and carrots, a half 
inch deep. The seeds for meadows need hardly 
covering. —Jour. Am. Institute. 





SUCCESSFUL TURKEY-RAISING. 


We have an example in the way of turkey-rais- 
ing, by a woman, that is worthy of attention by 
some other farmer’s wives, who may perhaps go 
and do likewise. Lydia Eldridge, of Andover, 
Mass., writes her experience in raising turkeys, 
under date of Dec. 25, 1858: 

‘‘Last spring, my husband purchased a farm in 
this town, and I obtained one turkey, and she 
laid 24 eggs hatched them all out, at one litter, 
and I raised them all. Yesterday we dressed the 
last of them. The united weight of the whole 
when dressed was 212 1-2 lbs.; 198 lbs. were sold 
for a shilling a pound, New England currency, 
amounting in the aggregate to $33. The whole 
number at that price would have amounted to 
$35,41. Now I think that is domg quite well, 
and if anybody among your army of readers can 
do better than that, I think they deserve a premi- 
um; but until that is done, I think I can claim’ 
the palm.”’ 


SHOEING OF THE HORSE. 


The observation, ‘‘we often transpose the order 
of our labors,’’ reminds me of a mode adopted in 
the shoeing of the horse, which I once witnessed. 
and which is, I believe, of importance sufficient 
to deserve notice in the pages of your valuable 
and very interesting work. It occurred at the 
town of Croydon, near London, which is known 
as the centre of the Stag-hunt, so well attended 
by the whole country around, and especially by 
the high-bred bloods of London; and where may 
be seen a field of the best horses in the whole 
world—many of them worth their five or seven 
thousand dollars. 

As I once passed through this town, one of my 
horses’ shoes became loose, and I went to the shor 
ofasmith, named Lovelace, to get it fastened ; 
the shoe was nearly new, and had become loose 
in consequence of the nails having drawn out of 
the hoof, although they had been clinched in the 
manner universally practiced. The smith remark- 
ed that all the other shoes were locse, and would 
soon drop off, when I requested him to take them 
off and replace them; and then did I perceive the 
different mode which he adopted for fixing them, 
which I will here detail. As fast as he drove the 
nails, he merely bent the points down to the hoof, 
without, as is customary, twisting them with the 
pincers; these he then drove home, clinching them 
against a heavy pair of pincers, which were not 
made very sharp; and after this had been very 
carefully done, he twisted off each nail as close as 
possible to the hoof; the pincers being dull, the 
nail would hold, so as to get a perfect twist round 
before it separated. These twists were then beat- 
en close into the hoof, and filed smooth, but not 
deep, or with the view to rasp off the twist of the 
nail. ‘Oh, ho!”’ said I, ‘I have learnt a lesson 
in horse-shoeing.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘and a val- 
uable one; if I were ever to losea single shoo in 
a long day’s hunt, I should have to shutup my 
shop; my business is to shoe horses belonging to 
the hunt, and the loss of a shoe would be the prob- 
able ruin of a horse worth, perhaps, a thousand 
pounds; but I am never fearful of such an acci- 
dent.’’ ‘Simply, because you drive home and 
clinch the nails before you twist them off,’’ said 
[. **Yes,”’ replied he, ‘*by which I secure a rivet, 
as wellasa clinch.’’ The thing was as clear as 
the light of day, and I have several times en- 
deavored to make our shoeing-smiths understand 
it, but they cannot see the advantage it would 
be to themselves, and guess, therefore, it would 
never do in thes: parts; but if my brother farmers 
cannot see how it works with half an eye, and 
have not the resolution to get it put into practice, 
they ought to see the shoes drop from the feet of 
their horses daily, as 1 was once accustomed to 
do. Now, let any one take up an old horse-shoe 
at any of the smiths’ shops on the road, and ex- 
amine the clinch of the nails which have been 
drawn out of the hoof, and he will soon perceive 
how the thing operates. In short, if the nails are 
driven home before twisting off, and the rivet, 
formed by the twist, be not afterwards removed 
by the rasp, I should be glad to be told how the 
shoe is to come off at all, unless by first cutting 
out the twist.— London Field. 





HEN MANURE FOR CORN. 


One of the correspondents of the Country Gen- 
tleman gives the following account of an experi- 
went with hen manure asa fertilizer: ‘*On clean- 
ing out my hen-house last spring I had more than 
a wagon load of clean hen manure. I drew this 
into my barn intending to drop it on the hills of 
corn as soon as the corn made its appearance. I 
planted one acre on the first of May, but after 
that the weather became so unfavorable that it 
was the end of May and beginning of June before 
I got through planting. Long before this the 
manure began to heat at such a rate that I had 
to unload it on the barn floor, and on going to 
the barn a few days after, the effluvia from the 
escaping ammonia was 80 powerful that I was 
glad to escape from the barn. Having some plas- 
ter on hand [I mixed it thoroughly with the ma- 
nure, spreading the latter thinly over the floor 
and bruising and chopping it very fine. It was 
thrown into a heap and remained on the floor un- 
til the corn was ready forit,and there was no 
further perceptible escape of ammonia. With 
this I top-dressed all my corn, eleven acres, and 
had a barrel left over for other purpeses. So well 
satisfied am I with the result, that for the future 
[ intend to prepare my hen manure iu the same 
wayand apply it to the same crop. I mixed 
enough plaster with it to make it dry and quite 
inoffensive to handle. I can speak of this from 
experience, as I dropped it over four acres myself. 
Now, here isa manure equal in value, I doubt 
not, to the average of imported guano, which ev- 
ery farmer can manufacture for himself, for every 
farmer keeps fowls. But he must have a suita- 
ble building for them, and not allow them to 
roost all about his premises and even in trees, 
wasting that valuable manure, as is too often the 
case. So highly dol esteem this manure that I 
make it my duty every night to see that all my 
fowls are within their proper house.” 





ASHES FOR POTATOES. 


Rufus Brown of Chelsea, Orange County, Vt., 
says that in an experiment tried by him the gain 
in the crop of potatoes by the use of ashes at the 
rate of a teacupful to the hill, was about a bush- 
el and a half of potatoes for each bushel of ashes 
used. The kind of potatoes was the ‘‘English 
pink-eye,”’ and yield 200 bushels per acre. The 
ground was planted May 7, with the ashes in 
holes, and a little dirt over them. It was plowed 
and hoed June 18, the rows being four feet apart 
and hills three feet. The ashes cost 124c. a bush- 
el, and potatoes sold at 35 cents, returning full 
50 cents a bushel for the ashes employed. 








GUANO USED ON THE SEED-GRAIN. 


M. Casten de Montzelsfeld gives the results ot 
some experiments on the relative value of guano 
for oats when coated on the seed and when sowed 
on theland and harrowedin. He finds that on 
oats ten pounds of guano ceating the seed pro- 
duces as much effect as twenty pounds sowed and 
harrowed in. In his experiments the maximum 
effect was produced by 200 pounds per acre, and 
allover that diminished the crop. Still, it is 
rare in France that less than 500 pounds per acre 
is used. . 








To Prevent Mout rm Booxs. A few drops of 
oil of lavender will save a library from mould. 





THE BLUE BIRD. 
BY ALEXANDER WILSON. _ 


When winter’s cold tempest and snows aro no more, 
Green meadows and brown furrowed fields re-appear- 


ing, 
The Poon. w hauling their shad to the shore, 
And cloud-cleaving geese to the lakes are a steering; 
When first the lone butterfly flits on the wing, 
When red grow the maples, so fresh and so pleasing, 
Oh, then comes the Bivg Bixp, the herald of spring, 
And hails with his warbling the charms of the season. 


Then loud piping frogs make the marshes to ring, 
Then warm glows the sunshine and fine is the weather; 
The blue woodland flowers just beginning to spring 
And spice-wood and sassafras budding together; 
Oh, then to your gardens, ye housewives, repair, 
Your walks border up, sow and plant at your leisure; 
The Blue Bird will chant from his box such an air, 
That all your hard toils will seem truly a pleasure. 


He flits through the orchard, he visits each tree, 

The red glowing peach and the apple’s sweet blossoms; 
He snaps up destroyers wherever they be, 

And seizes the caitiffs that lurk in their bosoms; 
He draws the vile grub from the corn it devours; 

The worm from their webs where they riot and welter: 
His song and his services freely are ours, 

And all that he asks is, in summer a shelter. 


The plowman is pleased when he gleans in his train, 
Now searching the furrows, now mounting to cheer 


him; 
The gardener delights in his sweet, simple strain, 
And leans on his spade to survey and to hear him; 
The slow, lingering schoolboys forget they'll be chid, 
While gazing intent as he warbles before them, 
In mantle of sky-blue and bosom so red, 
That each little loiterer seems to adore him. 


When all the gay scenes of summer are over, 
And autumn slow enters, so silent and sallow, 
And millions of warblers that charmed us before, 
Have fled in the train of the sun-secking swallow— 
The Blue Bird forsaken, yet true to his home, 
Still lingers, and looks for a milder to-morrow, 
Till forced by the horrors of winter to roam, 
He sings his adieu in a low note of sorrow. 


While spring’s lovely season, soft, dewy, and warm, 
The green face of earth and the pure blue of heaven, 
Or love's native music have influence to charm, 
Or sympathy’s glow to our feelings is given; 
Still dear te each bosom the Blue Bird shall be, 
His voice, like the thrillings of hope, is a treasure, 
For through blackest of storms, if a calm he but see, 
He comes to remind us of sunshine and pleasure. 





SQUATTER LIFE IN THE WEST. 


The following gloomy picture of the life of 
those who leave comfurtable homes and healthful 
and probably remunerative labor in the East, for 
the glittering but fallacious promise of living 
easy and getting rich in the West, is contained 
in a letter which we find in the New York Tri- 
bune, with appropriate introductory comments by 
that paper. Let them be read and seriously pon- 
dered : 


“In this business of squatting on the public 
lands, there is a deal of delusion. Tho settlers 
are too apt to think that, having gota claim to 
a 160 acres of land, they have got a farm: where- 
as all they have got is a part of the raw material 
out of which, with labor and expense, patient 
waiting and the investment of capital, a farm 
may be made. We give below a private letter, 
which describes the position we fear but too truly 
not of one family only but of many thousands that 
left the East four or five years ago under the de- 
lusive idea that a farm might be had in the fer- 
tile West merely by squatting upon it. This let- 
ter is written from Minnesota, and from the best 
part of the State, too. There are different ideas 
about what constitutes distress in the West, as 
some recent discussions in our columns have 
shown. We do not quote the letter below as go- 
ing to show distress, nor even as tending to raise 
a suspicion that the whole West is not the perfect 
paradise which those who have land to sell there 
are apt to represent it, but merely as the account, 
confidentially given by an intelligent and hard- 
working emigrant from New England, of his own 
position and experience, and the estimate which 
he has formed of the condition of his neighbors. 
It may, perhaps, serve as a useful lesson to others 
who may be disposed to start as farmers in the 
West, as so many do, without any capital to 
start upon. But, to the letter : 

‘Tam now, like Mr. Micawber, waiting for 
something to turn up, fully assured that, if some- 
thing does not turn up soon, I must turn down 
orround. I have a farm almost—I only lack a 
little to it. Perhaps the United States Senate 
may take pity on me and vote the Homestead bill. 
In that case, I should get a titleand have a farm 
in reality, but not the means to work it. It is 
now nearly five years since I left the East—tear- 
ing myself from home, relatives and friends—hop- 
ing in a few years of patient industry to earn a 
home tor my family. I had my choice in claims 
in a circle of five miles, there being but two taken 
in town when I came; nor was my selection a bad 
one. The land around has since all been taken, 
and some of it changed hands two or three times. 
Farms in this place are or rather were, valued at 
from two to three thousand dollars, Having se- 
lected my land, I commenced building a log-house, 
where I passed the long, dreary Winter likea 
hermit, that I might comply with the very letter 
of the law, and be the better prepared to receive 
my wife and children in the Spring. Their arriv- 
al made me happy, for I hoped to be able, from 
the proceeds of my crop, at least to feed and 
clothe them respectably. One who has never ex- 
perienced life in a new settlement can form no 
idea of the trials and hardships that must be en- 
countered, even with all the aid that money can 
purchase; but to commence a farm with a large 
family of small children, without a team or other 
stock, or even the most common tools to work a 
farm with, it isa struggle for dear life. Such 
was my commencement. By } aying my last $50 
toward a yoke of oxen, they trusted me for the 
remaining $50, When the children came on, I 
bought two cows on credit, and, by fattening one 
and selling both calves and some hay, paid the 
note and saved one of the cows. I have managed 
to get seventeen acres broke, which cost eight 
dollars the acre, beside clearing some of the 
woods without plowing; but we have had dis- 
couraging crops ever since we came here, taken 
as a whole, though the fault was not in the qual- 
jty of the soil, but other accidental causes, such 
as crows, blackbirds, squirrels, hogs, unruly cat- 
tle, &c. The last season, asa whole, was the 
best for a crop of any since we have been here, 
yet it is the hardest to get along, as the abun- 
dance has reduced the pricesso much that the 
amount it will bring is less than that of smaller 
crops the previous years. We are scantily clothed 
and poorly fed. With the assistance of a well- 
furnished wardrobe when we came, and Margd- 
ret’s skill in making over, we got along very well 
for a year or two; but she has made over and 


patched as long as the old clothes and patches. 


mi 


lasted, and now the children are nearly out of 
clothes, and ragged withal. I bought « pair of 
shoes for each of them in September, but have 
been unable to get any since, and they are nearly 
all barefoot now. My log-house, which I built 
for a temporary habitation, expecting to build a 
better one in two years at most, we have lived in 
since, and may be obliged to it for shelter for 
some time to come. Before the last crop came in, 
we were without meat for five months, and with- 
out bread for days, with only the garden vegota- 
bles to live upon. Since my corn was ripe, we 
have lived principally on corn-meal food, with 
just pork enough to grease it, and a few potatoes 
for variety. Butter we have not seen for four 
months. Last Spring, I had a team sufficient to 
plow my land. My oxen were taken from me last 
Fall because I could not pay $109, in addition to 
$45 that I paid when I gave my note. They have 
since been offered, I hear, for $70 cash. Stock 
ofall kinds isa third lower than it was. Mine 
consists of a pair of steers, about two thirds largo 
enough to plow with, an old cow that goes dry 
four months in the year, a two year-old heifer, a 
sow only nine months old,a pair of pigs, and 
twenty-one hens. We cannot afford to eat our 
eggs, although they bring but eight cents per 
dozen. We have some twelve dozen saved up, 
and intend to try the market to-morrow. 


‘Times are as bard here as ever, and no pros- 
pect of their being any better for the present.— 
There are a great many starting for Pike’s Peak 
in search of gold, and many more would go if 
they could get away. Speculation has nearly 
ruined Minnesota for the present; but we are in 
hopes there will be something left of it after all. 
It has many real advantages, which will make it 
a great State some time. The land speculation 
is about over, but farms are really worth as 
much as ever, and if there was capital enough to 
work them to advantage, money might be made 
here as well as in the Western States. There are 
perhaps nine-tenths of the people here mostly or 
quite as poor as myself, and that is poor enough. 
Each farmer might keep fifteen or twenty head 
of cattle if he could get them, and cultivate from 
twenty-five to forty acres of crops if he had the 
land broke and a pair of horses to do the work. 
I have raised forty bushels of shelled corn on one 
acre the past Summer, and my yield would no 
doubt have averaged that if the squirrels had not 
pulled up so much just after it came up, and I 
could have hoed or cultivated it in season. As 
it was, I only got 230 bushels from eight acres. 
We have the wild morning glory here, which is 
the worst weed I ever saw. It grows very fast, 
and keeps sprouting from the root, and if not at- 
tended to in time climbs the corn and winds 
round the stalk so tight that it girdles it and 
prevents its coming out. It is easily kept down if 
taken in season and plowed often. One of my 
neighbors cleared a field of ten acres this Summer 
by plowing four times both ways, and pulling 
round the hills wherever the plow did not reach. 
I think we can raise corn nearly as cheap here 
as they canin any part of the West, if we could 
have horses to cultivate itin season. But the 
idea of raising corn by hard-hoeing for thirty 
cents the bushel is discouraging. My neighbor, 
who hada claim five months after mine, had 
$1,000 to begin with. His crop last Summer was 
80 bushels of wheat, 100 of oats, 600 of corn, 500 
of potatoes, six of beans and three of peas, from 
twenty-nine acres. He did the work with one 
pair of horses and an average of one man for six 
months. He kept six cows and fatted ten hogs 
anda yoke of oxen, while my sixteen acres, 
mostly cultivated by hand-hoeing, and one cow 
and one pig, has not produced enough to furnish 
our family with the necessaries of life. 

“Ifthe land does not come into market this 
year, if the Homestead bill should pass, $200 
would put me on my feet, for I can change off my 
steers for one horse, and with the money buy 
another horse, a wagon, and a few things to re- 
lieve our most pressing wants, and I could, with 
a horse-team, do nearly all my farm-work alone, 
and sell wood enough in town next winter to buy 
all that is needed for the family. I might, by pre- 
empting my claim, and mortgaging the land to 
some of the Shylocks hereabouts, get the money 
by paying 36 per cent, per annum for it—g$144 
a year for $400. Icare not to do it. I had bet- 
ter give half my claim for preempting the whole, 
sell the remaining half for whatI can get, and 
go to Pike's Peak or the d— at once.” 





+ HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


Cours ror Catarrn. The following simple rem. 
edy has been used with great success by one long 
and severely troubled with this annoying com- 
plaint. 

Take, say one part pulverized loaf-sugar to two 
parts pulverized camphor, and mix them thorough- 
ly together, and use as often as the patient wishes 
in the form of snuff. This simple remedy, fol- 
lowed for a few months, has effected a cure in the 
case above referred to, entirely beyond expectation. 
Should the camphor be too powerful or not enough 
so, reduce or add a small quantity, asthe case 
may require, as it is desirable that the camphor 
should be the principal agent. 


For Bucxwugat Cakes, Take a convenient- 
sized jar or dish that will hold more than is want- 
ed for a meal, and mix at night with sour milk, 
letting them stand until morning; leave a little for 
seed, and afterwards use sweet milk; add saleratus 
the last moment before frying. In all cases where 
saleratus is used, I think it is much better to de- 
fer putting it in as long as powible before cook- 
ing. 

Wotveriveg Jonnny Oaxe. Take one quart 
sour milk, two thirds of a tea-cupful of cream, 
two thirds of a tea-cupful of molasses, two thirds 
of a tea-cupful of suet finely cut, one egg well 
beaten, one tea-cup flour, one tea-spoonful saler- 
atus, saltand meal to make it about as stiff as 
pound cake. Bake quick. 


Rics Cors. Wash and pick your rice, boil it 
in milk and water, until tender, put it in « dish 
and braid it with a spoon, put in » lamp of but- 
ter, sweeten to your taste, and nutmeg or rose- 
water may be added. Dip a tea-cup in cold wa- 
ter, and fill it with the rice, keep it in until it 
forms, and place a number of them around a pud- 
ding-dish. Make a soft custard and pour over 
them. Take thé white of an egg, beat it with 





sugar until it froths, and drop e little on each 
cup. ’ 
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BOOT TRADE WITH CALIFORNIA. 

We notice an article in the Sacramento Daily 
Union of April 4th, headed ‘*The Boot Trade,” 
which speaks of the vast amount of buote brought 
to that country from other States, and the very 
large amount of money paid fur them, which mon- 
ey, of course, is carried out of their State. 

Our attention was more particularly arrested 
by that portion of the article relating to an edi- 
torial of ours, published in the Farmer last No- 
vember, in regard to the manufacture of boots for 
the California market, by our neighbor, B. F. 
Wing, of Winthrop. 

Now, as our brethren of the Union quotes usas 
authority in the history of the rise and progress 
of the Boot business between Maine and Cualifor- 
nia, and which, as we stated, originated in Win- 
throp, we beg leave to give another chapter upon 
the subject, in order to post him ap more fully in 
the chrunicles of this important branch of trade. 
By way of preface, we deem it proper to say, that, 
heavy as may be Mr. B. F. Winz’s operations in 
this business, he is nut the only man in Winthrop 
engaged in manufacturing boots for the Califurnia 
market on a scale equally as great and extensive. 
We have another Wing also in the trade. It al- 
ways takes two W ings to make a strong and lofty 
flight, and we are happy to say that we ure well 
provided for in this respect. 

We will here give a statement showing how the 
“originating of the California boot manufactur- 
ing wimong us’’ was brought about, and to make 
it more full and particular, we trust that the in- 
dividuals whose names we use will forgive us i! 
We enter into a little dum stic history by way of 
introductiva of the parties to be spoken of. The 
firm who commenced the business were known by 
the style of C. A., & B. F. Wing. 

Colonel C. A. Wing, the senior member of the 
firm, when of sufficient age, was taken into his 
father’s shop, who was u buot and shoemaker, 
and taught the art and craft in a practical man- 
ner hy a course of training in a regular appren- 
ticeship through all stages of the business. B.F., 
his brother, who had mure desire for out-dvor 
life, spent his minority on the farm which his 
father owned and curried on. 

C. A., when twenty-one years of age, com- 
menced business for himself in Winthrop village, 
and continued it fur two or three years alune, 
when he tovk his brother B. F. in, as a partner, 
he also having attained his majority, and pre- 
ferred to change his occupation from farming to 
shuemaking. They continued the business togeth- 
er up to S«pt., 1857—sowe fourteen or fifteen 
years, dividing the labor between them, C. A. 
buying the stock and superintending the manu- 
facture, and B. F acting as eal sman. Duriog 
the winter of 1839, after repeated consultatiuns 
with each other, they concluded to try their luck 
in the California market. They accordingly 
manufactured a quantity of goods, and B. F., on 
the 20ch of May, “49, left with them to try their 
luck in offering them in this new field of action, 
while C. A. remuined at home tv keep the ship 
sailing during bis partner's absence. 

Which of the two bad the more difficult task, 
they themselves can say. They had put much of 
their property into the hazards of a new and hith- 
erto untried experiment. 

In due time, B. F. returned, having made a 
very succersful trip. Stimulated by this success, 
they were induced tu try it again, and according- 
ly they got up 2000 pairs mure of boots, with 
which he started, in December of the same year. 
In due time he arrived in Culifurnia, proceeded to 
Sacramentv and sold his govods in a short time, 
with what success is better knuwn to them than 
tous. During his absence, C. A. still continued 
the business in motion at home, whether with 
more or less difficulty, they having invested a large 
amount inastill new and risky enterprise, is 
best known to himeelf, 

Ba this as it may, as we before said, B. F. sold 
the goods and returned witb orders for more, and 
the two brother partners continued to make and 
tosend to this sume Sacramento Louse, until 
Sept. 1857, when they mutally dissolved their 
eo-partnership. C. A. buught out all of B. F's. 
right title and interest in the Company, and has 
since that time eontinued the manu facture of boots 
for that same Sacramento warket,for the house of 
Childs & Harmon, of Boston, but known in Cal- 
ifurnia asx Llarmon & Co., at the old stand of C. 
A. & B. F. Wing. 

Of the reputation of his goods it is only neces. 
sary ty say that the continued demand for then 
isa suffivient guaranty of the high reputation 
they sustain there. 

The number of pairs sent to Culifronia by the 
Company, and hy C. A. Wing, up to this time 
amounts to more than 50,000, and C. A. is now 
making.and has been making since the company 
dissulved, not less than seventy cases per month, 
ali of which are shipped to Messrs. Harmon & 
Co , of Sacramentvu; and we venture the assertion 
that no better goods were ever made at that man- 
ufuctory, thun are being got up by the present 
proprietor. 

On enquiry at the manufactory the other day, 
we find, that for the last six months, there have 
been put up 425 cases, (12 pairs in a case) which 
will make an average of about 71 cases per 
month. Cul. Wing has adopted a very important 
improvement in his recent manufacture, by addi- 
tion of steel heels, so called; which isa binder of 
steel around each heel and which renders them 
very durable. The miners will find this a very 
valuahle improvement, and cannot fail to appre- 
ciate its advantage. The editur of the Sacramen- 
to Union calls upon the citizens of California to 
go into the buot business, and stop the drain of 
mony from among them, which now goes out to 
pay for boots. This is all well enough, and when 
mining and the other avocatiois which Califor- 
nians are now engaged in, become less profitable 
than boot-mgking, we have no doubt they will 
heed this admonition, but, until then, we 
think that not only he, but his nnmwerous readers 
will not du better than to huy the improved Win- 
throp boot, which our friend the Col. xends them. 
of which any amount will be foand at Harmon & 
Go's. It is thus the industrial pursuits of the 
two extreme States of the Union become harmon- 
ized, and a union of interests cements and binds 
more closely the political union of the thirty-three 
sisters in a bond which the lapse of time, unlike 


other honds, makes stronger and stronger, instead 
of weaker. F 





ti” The statement recently made in the papers 
that Rev. Mr. Knowlton has accepted a call to 
the pastoral charze of a new church and Suciety 
in Auborn, is not correct, He is still engaged in 
the Ageney for the Maine State Seminary ; and 
we learn that he will not leave that work till the 
Tustitution is free from debt. 





EF” Subsoribers, in notifying us of changes in 


their po«t-flloe addreas must be cular in stat- 
ing their former residence. i 





Acqvirrat oF Sicxixs. The trial terminated 
on Tues(ay last, as was universally expected, in 
the acquittal of Sickles frm the charge of mur- 
der. The jury were out about one hour—and at 
first stood eleven for acquittal and one for con- 
viction. The verdict was received with tumult- 
uous cheers by the audience which crowded the 
Court room, and by other expressions of satisfac- 
tion at the result of the trial. The Counsel for 
Sickles, publicly returned thanks to the jury for 
their verdict, and the jury publicly congratulated 
him on bis escape from the condemnation and 
death of a murderer—a proceeding we apprehend 
much more in accordance with the excited feel- 
ings of the moment than with the propricties, 
not to say the decencies, of the place and the occa- 
sion. When he made his appearance outside, 
Mr. Sickles was greeted hy cheers from the crowd, 
who called upon him for a speech, which he de- 
clined, and proceeded to the house of a friend, 
followed by a cavalcade of carriages and an im- 
mense mbltitude of people, who thronged the 
doors of his lodgings until a late hour. The coun- 
sel of Mr. Sickles were also complimented with a 
serenade, and Messrs. Brady, Stanton, Magruder 
and Chilton made speeches to the multitude, 
probably with as much complacency as though 
they had succeeded in the achievement of sume 
great public good. 

Among the gossip which is afloat in regard to 
this trial is a statement that the jury, who occu- 
pied rooms in the National Hotel, received an ex- 
tra allowance of two bottles of whiskey and 
twenty-five cigars per day,—and_ that when they 
were nut engaged in the court-room, they could 
be seen any afternoon on the balcony of the ho- 
tel, li-tening to the reading of the Bible by one 
of their number. Whiskey, tobacco and the 
Bible !—who wonders at their verdict? 





Granp Diviston S. or fT. The quarterly ses- 
sion of the Grand Division of the Sons of ‘Tem- 
perance, held at Brunswick last week, was very 
fully attended. Toe reports showed that 27 new 
divisions had been organized during the last quar- 
ter and three old ones revived; about 1500 mem- 
bers hud been added, and over 1000 lady visitors, 
since the lust meeting. - The interest in this most 
beneficent organization has been steadily increas- 
ing during the past year, until the order has 
reached a point of efficiency and usefulness to 
which it never before attained. Its operations 
are pertormed quietly and without ostentation, 
thousands of young persons being reclaimed from 
viaeous habits and associations by the silent yet 
potent influences which ure set at work in the 
divisiun room, and the force of which trey do not 
themselves realize or understand, until the pledge 
and the support of fraternal hearts and hands 
have been eff-ctually interposed for their mural 
salvation. ‘The blessing of heaven must surely 
crown the laburs that are put forth in such a 
cause. 





Tive or tus Farr. Some of the pipers have 
spoken of the time fixed upon for the State Pair 
next fall as objectionable, on the ground that it 
will occur,on the waek of the State election. We 
understand that the subject was duly considered 
by the Trustees, and the time fixed by them, in 
view of all the circumstances of the case. Among 
other things it was desirable not tu interfere with 
the County shows; it was the only week in the 
month that the mova would serve; and it was not 
thought that there would be suffisient interest in 
the election this year—bheing for State officers on- 
ly—to interfere seriously with the success of the 
Pair, even should it be appointed on the sawe 
week. We do not know why the politicians should 
have a monopuly of that week to the exclusiun of 
the farmers and m-chanies. 





Opp Fettows Ceresrativn.. A brilliant and 
imposi: g demonstration of the order of Odd Fel- 
lows was had in New York on Tuesday of last 
week. . 

At ten o’cluck in the morning a procession of 
the order was formed at Castle Garden, from 
whence, ace»mpanied by numerous bands of mu- 
sic, it pruceeded to Rev. Dr. Chapin’s Church, in 
Broadway, where the ‘‘thanksgiving service’’ 
was performed. As the processiun moved along 
Broadway, says the Express, both sidewalks were 
lined with dense throngs of people, and every 
window at which a sight could be obtained was 
filled with a crowd of anxious faces. The pageant 
was & gorgeous one, and the several encampments 
and lodges—Grand and Subordinate—shone re- 
splendent in scarlet and gold, white and gold, 
blue and silver, and other combinations calculat- 
ed to strike the eye and impressthe mind. Some 
of the banners were very beautiful, and others 
singularly appropriate. 

An oration was delivered by Grand Rep. R. B. 
Boylston of S.C. and an Ove written hy P. B. 
Shillaher, E-q., of Boston, was sung by the Choir. 
Religious services were perfurmed by Rev. E. M. 
P. Wells of Mussachusetis and Rev. J. M. Wiley 
of Connecticut, 

At 5} o'clock a collation was partaken of at 
the Astor House, and in the evening thers was a 
grand ball at the Academy of Music. 





Mx. Sinctarr. This distinguished and useful 
lecture: in behalf of the Temperance cause, de- 
livered two addresses in Meonian Hull on Munday 
last, one in the afternoon to the children, and the 
other in the evening to the peuple generally. We 
were greatly interested in his femarks, as indeed 
all seemed to be who heard him. He has beena 
laborer in this cause fora great many years in 
his native country, Scotland, more particularly 
devoting himself to the children, and training 
them for vigorous and persistent warfare against 
that terribls enemy—strung drink. We under- 
stand he will visit and speak in the principal 
towns in Maine. We bid him God speed ia the 
goud work and hope his heart may be encouraged 
and his hands strengthened by the co-operation 
and symputhy of all who realize the importance 
of his cause in which he is engaged. 





te The Bath Times gravely assures us that it 
doves not “envy the heart that could dictate’’ 
what was said hy us lust week in reference tu Capt. 
Brown. It affurds us great pleasure to know 
this. Envy isan excecdingly uncomfortable exer- 
cise of the mind, and we should be exceedingly 
surry to see it exhibited hy our generous and 
amiable cotemporary. Let him not envy, but 
strive to emulate, the good he may see in others. 





Macutas Repvusuican. Mr. Estn McKetiar 
has become associated with Mr. EO. Wentwortu 
in the publication of the Machias Republican — 
This paper is conducted editorially with marked 
ability, and we shall be glad to hear of its in- 
creas +d business success under the new arrange 
nent. 





ta The statement which we recently copied from 
the Aroostook Pioneer that an emigrart compa- 
ny for the Aroustuok, wag organizing in Lewiston, 
and which was discredited by the Journal of that 
place, is reiterated by the Pioneer on the author- 
ity of Mr. Hull, under whose auspices the compa- 
ny is forming. 





Harp Timzs. Who says the times are bard? 
Tn the last week’s list of importations at New 
York alone, we find the following commodities 
enumerated: Jewelry, $49,699 ; fancy goods, 
$40,328; cigars, €25,154; brandy, $117,708; gin, 
$22,684; wines, $37,519 ; champazne, $14,566 ; 
silke, $483,421. The modest sum of a million 
will be required to pay for these luxuries. And 
“*that’s the way the money goes.” 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Toe New Awerican Crctorapia: A Popular 
Dictionary of General Knowledge. Edited by 
George Ripley and Chus. A. Dana. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

This great work, edited by two men of the ripest 
and most varied and practical scholarship, and 
contributed to by the most eminent literary and 
svientific men of the country, has reached its fifth 
volume. It éontains nearly fifteen hundred arti- 
cles under the letter C, embodying matters per- 
taining to science, art, history, biography, reli- 
gion, politics,—in short, everything woich has 
relation to the past, present and future of human 
life and activity. The copiousness, variety, com- 
prehensiveness and accuracy of the work is won- 
derful. Every article though necessarily con- 
densed to cyclopedian limits, is thoroughly as 
well as popularly treated, leaving hardly any- 
thing to be desired, at least by the ordinary stu- 
dent and reader. The work should be in every 
library and every household. 


Hymns or tuE Aczs. Being selections from Lyra 
Cutholica, Germanica Apostolica, and other 
sources. With an introduction by Rev. F. D. 
Huntington, D.D. Bustun: Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co. 

In the language of the preface, the compilers 
seem to have truly aimed to bring together, 
in this elegant volume, ‘irrespective of creed 
and in a convenient form, some of the best 
sacred poetry, such as contains quiet thoughts for 
quiet hours, devotional, comforting, peaceful. . . . 
If it be true that all along the ages, and amid all 
varying phases of belief, the human heart is the 
same, and if this in the hymns befure us, has 
chanted its yearnings, and doubts, and comfor.s, 
and heavenward hopes, in the one great temple 
whose roof overarches all our creeds, need we 
ask whether the strain first stole from desk or 
aisle, from monkish crypt or kingly chapel, from 
the soul of a broken-hearted sinner, or canonized 
gsint?” 


Puan or THE Creation; Or Other Worlds and 
who [nhahits Chem. By Rev. C. L. Uequem- 
bourg, Boston : Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

This is not, as might be inferred from its title, 

« scientific, but a thevlogical work. The general 

desizn and scopes of the book, which we have not 

yet had time to read, we presume ,is fairly stated 
in the following, which we copy from a notice in 
the Boston Journal : 


The writer believes the earth to be the central 
point of interest in the universe, as it is central 
in the moral influences that flow from it. That 
it was first created and adapted for habitation, 
that man was the first created moral being other 
than the angels, and that therefore the universe 
is as yet in its infancy. Other worlds are design- 
ed fur inhabitants, but as the history of min is to 
be used in the government of these worlds, they 
cannut be extensively peopled now that this his- 
tory is but little more than begun. Tne charac- 
ter of Adam innocent but untried, is less strong 
and dignified than thatof Adam fallen and re- 
deemed. ‘The grand defect in his condition was 
the want of experience, and this experience he 
attained not only for himself, bat for his posteri- 
ty which will ultimately fill all worlds. Through 
the knowledge of sin, man will finally reach the 
perfection of holiness. Che promised second com- 
ing of Christ is nut to he taken literally, but is to 
he regarded as the *‘advent of his word and prom- 
ises, or a regeneration of the world by the Gos- 
pel.” This is gradual and commenced upon the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The judgment men- 
tioned in the New Lestament as to take place at 
the Saviour’s second coming, began, als», at the 
tall of tre Jewish capital, is now constantly car- 
ried on, and will end only with the complete vie- 
tory of Christ. The appellation of millennium 
should not be considered us conveying the notion 
of the complete regeneration of mankind, as the 
subjection of the world to Christ is to sucered 
that period. The resurrection is also a contin- 
uous event and commenced with the proper **com- 
mencement of the Christian age.’’ As the right- 
evus cluse their eyes in death, they open them 
again in an instant of time, in one of those dis- 
tant worlds which shine in ether, and, clothed 
in a new body, material, but containing no par- 
ticle of the one just dropped, begin a new career 
of happiness and holiness. The world may con- 
tinue forever, and its probationary system go on 
perpetually. The punishment of the wicked will 
be eternal. 


Harper’s Macaztne for May contains—The 
Limentaple complaint of Katharine Maria Pop- 
pelle, with illustrations; Flies, illustrated ; 
Loungings in the Fuotsteps of the Pivuneers, il- 
lustrated ; The Merchant; Tho Burning of Sal- 
tone Villa ; Mrs. Margaret’s Hobby ; Quarantine 
and Ventilation ; Io the Old Church Tower ; The 
Rothsays; Lynch Law; Criticism Forestalled ; 
Such a Mistake; The Golden Elephant; The 
Virginians, 4 chapters, illustrated. Together 
with a rich and varied Editur’s Table, E.sy 
Chair and Drawer. We receive our copy from 
A. Williams & Co., 100 Washington Street, 
Boston. Fur sale by C. A. Pierce, Eastern Ex- 
press Office, Augusta. 

Lirrett’s Livinc .Acg, April 30,—Contents : 
Charlotte Elizabeth ; Algerian Literature ; Song 
of an old Man; Between Heaven and Earth: 
Kane's wanderings among North Awerican [n- 
dians; Hodson of Huodsyn’s Horse; Spence’s 
Anecdotes ; Up in the Clouds; Life of Charles 


James Fux; with a variety of shorter articles. | 


Tt also contains a portrait on steel of the cel- 
ebrated English writer ‘‘Charlotte Elizabeth.’’ 
Pub ished by Littell, Son & Co., Boston, at $6 


per annum. 





Bioop Horses. The Waterville Mail states 
that the famous trotting mare Pocahontas, will 
make her summer residence at the stable of Thos. 
S. Lang of North Vatsalboro’. At the same es- 
tablishment says the same paper, can be seen 
several other horses of great beauty and value,— 
princes of the blood royal—which promises in 
due time to be widely known in our State, and, 
if we mistake not their merit, to do honor to the 
best Morgan and Black Hawks that have passed 
away. 

Mr. Lang has also purchased of Mr. Doolittle 
of Waterville, his young Witherell horse, and 
added him to his stud of stuck horses. He is 
said to be the last genuine type of the Witherell 
stock remaining for propagation, and the ad- 
mirers of that stock will be glad to hear that he 
is kept in this section for their benefit. 





Srare Teacuers’ Association. We learn from 
the last number of the Maine Teacher, what we 
bad not before heard of, thata convention of 
Teachers was held in this city on the 23d of 
March last and a State Teachers’ Association or- 
ganized. The design of the Association is to pro- 
mote the cause of educatiun in the State, and to 
advance the interests, and elevate the character 
of the profession of teaching. The President of 
the As-ociation ie Hon. Mark H. Dunnell. The 
next meeting will be held in August—time and 
place to be given hereafter. 


0G Bayard Taylor, who began life some fif- 
teen years since in an obscure printing office in 
Pennsylvania, and hassince by the sheer force of 
native energy and talent achieved an eminent posi- 
tion among the live men of his time and country, 
we see it stated, is about to erect an elegant resi- 
dence on the river Brandywine, in his native 
State, near the scenes of his boyhood, and where 
his parents still reside. 


gar The Oak Grove Seminary, as will be seen 
by the advertisement, commences its Summer 
Term on the 3letof the present month. We most 
cheerfully commend this institution to the patron- 
age of parents who wish to obtain for their chil- 
dren superior educational advantages, combined 
with correct moral and physical influences. The 
location is a delightful one, and convenient of ac- 
cess by railroad from all parts of the country. 











Horeieis Innumanity at Sea. The C.lifurnia 
papers bring us accounts of another case of brutal 
treatment of his crew by a Maine ship-master, 
Capt. Pendleton, of the barque Sarah Park of 
Bath. The statements given of the barburities 
practiced by Capt. Pendkton are hardly credi- 
ble, but the San Francisco Bulletin, from which 
we derive the following particulars, says that they 
are fully sustained by the examination befure the 
authoritics: 


**One of the most horrible sights ever ted 
to the eyes of man, was exhibited on the 31st ult., 
in the persons of two mutilated and nearly starved 
suilors from the American barque Sarah Park.— 
This vessel comes freighted with L000 tons of coal, 
under the charge of Ephraim Pendleton, master. 
Sve arrived yesterday, in 168 days frum Cardiff, 
Wales. 

It appears, as near as we can learn the circum- 
stances, that about twenty days ago, while the 
vessel was at sea, two seamen named Juhn Tomp- 
son and William Juhnson, being nearly starved, 
committed a pet’y theft of some biscuits. Being 
detected, they were ordered hy the Cuptain to be 
flogged and ironed. The flogging was of the most 
brutal deseription possible to co ceive; fur the na- 
ked hacks and sides of the men were not only com- 
pletely cut up with lashes, but salt brine was 
thrown upon the wounds and allowed to dry on; 
and this operation was repeated a number of 
times. Toadd to the horror. the men were ironed 
to the floor of the hold, and barely sufficient foud 
given them to support the alinost extinct spark of 
life. The present appearance of the men, with 
their backs striped black and blue, and in many 
places cut through to the bones, their shrunken 
arms and sunken eyes, and general cadaverous and 
ghostly looking faces, is frightful. No person can 
behold them without feeling the blood boil in his 
veins with indignation at the barbarity that could 
bring them to such a condition. 

Pendleton, not satisfied with having thus out- 
raged humanity, had the audacity, yesterday, to 
come up in a blustering manner befure a United 
States Commissioner,and make a complaint against 
the men for petty larceny. Deputy Marshal 
Williams, under that complaint, proceeded to the 
vessel, urrested the men, and brought them to the 
Marshal's office, and it was only there that their 
conditions were discovered. Judge Hvffman, 
United > tates District Atturney Delia Torre, and 
others, as svon as they beheld the frightful look- 
ing objects, at once ordered the arrest of Pendle- 
ton, and Marshal Svlomon at once proceeded to 
find him. A large number of other persons also 
saw the men, and could not restrain their detes- 
tation. Had Pendleton been present, he might 
have been in danger. Among others present was 
the second mate of the vessel, who, in common 
with all the crew, deprecate the foul deed. We 
asked him what brought the man to this. He 
replied, laconically, ‘Starvation and abuse.’ He 
himself had been compelled to throw brine on the 
sufferer’s bleeding wounds. 

The worst of the swry, however, has not been 
told. There is now on board the vessel a lunstic, 
who i3 said to have been driven to that condition 
by the same kind of treatment. It is further said 
that one inan was beaten to dgath on the passage 
and thrown overboard ; but as ‘dead men tell nu 
tales,’ his story, perhaps, will not be narrated on 
earth.”’ 

The man who was thrown overboard was named 
Francis Williams, and died in his berth, after 
having been flogged, his lacerated back saturated 
with brine, himself then slung over the vessel’s 
side, and the sea water allowed to dash over him, 
and then kept on deck all night without sleep, 
and finally in the moroing placed in his berth, 
where the poor fellow sank into that sleep that 
“knows no waking.’? The name of the lunatic 
was Charles Jackson. He, with the others, was 
placed in the U. S. Marine Hospital. The Buile- 
tin says thatalimost all the crew were in nearly as 
had # condition as the men whose cases have be -n 
specially referred to. OF a dozen of them when 
taken from the vessel hy the U.S. Marshal to 
serve as witnesses, not one could walk straight, 
tu such a starved condition had they been reduced. 
The Bulletin adds: 

“Tue story is almost too frightful to believe, 
and we would gladly, if able, show that it is not 
so horrible as it appears. It is well known that 
sulors ure apt to tell great stories, and often very 
little reliance can be placed upon their statements. 
Were it not tor the living skeletons presented tuo 
our eyes, in this case, with their striped and al- 
cerated newhers, and prominent bones, we should 
be inclined to pronounce the dreadful narrative a 
fabrication. Bit under these circumstances it is 
almost impossible to discredit the account given 
by the men themselves; for even taking Capt. 
Pendleton’s own statement as true, it was no 
justification to starve and mutilate bis men thus. 

The Captain says that he was detained at Car- 
diff, several weeks, in the vain endeavor to pro- 
cure a crew, and at last had to take a desperate 
set of men, who were put on board at night, many 
of whom had committed crimes on shore, and 
were glad to get out o. the country. They were 
destitute, and he bad to furnish them with cloth- 
ing from his own wardrobe, and treated them bet- 
ter than they deserved ; but still they disobeyed 
his orders, treated him with disrespect, wasted 
‘their provisions, broached the cargo, fuaght among 
themselves, and exhibited a disposition to mutiny; 
80 that he was compelled to be severe. He says 
that he had been at sea twenty years, and he has 
never befure had any difficulty, or ever been charg- 
ed with cruelty towards his sailors.”’ 

Capt. Pendleton was held for trial on the 
charges of cruelty to his men, and of murder. 





A Cattrornta Acency. We have been lately 
written to by one J. Q. A. Warren of San Fran- 
cisco, who proposes to become an Agent for the 
Farmer in that city. Weare constrained most 
respectfully to decline his proffered services for 
the following reasons, either of which is sufficient 
in our judgment to disqualify him for the posi- 
tion: 

1. He is indebted to this office on an acount 
of several years standing, which he he has as not 
yet manifested any disposition to pay 

2. In California papers by the same mail 
which brought his letter to us, appears a notice 
that he is trying to obtain a divorce from his 
wife, who is now residing in Massachusetts. 

3. In the last California Farmer is another 
notice significantly warning the public, that J. 
Q. A. Warren has no connection whatever with 
that paper. 





Water Cure. We take pleasure in calling at- 
tention to an advertisement in this paper of the 
Round Hill Water Cure, located at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., under the charge of Prof. H. Hal- 
sted, M. D. Thisisby far the most extensive Water 
Cureestablishmentin America; and many hundred 
cases of the various kinds of chronic diseases, 
some of them of the most obstinate character, 
are every year euccessfully treated there. By 
what we have heard from those who have been 
cured at this institution, and by what we hear 
from one who is there now, under treatment for 
a complicated and difficult spinal curvature, with 
every prospect of a speedy and permanent cure. 
we judge Dr. [[alsted to be the right man in the 
right place. The only drawback to the general 
usefulness of this institution is its very lurge ex- 
pense to patients, ranging from $10,to $16 per 
week, which is beyond the means of many a poor 
sufferer. - 





Paciric Rattroap. It isstated that Capt. Pope 
is closing up his Artesian well operations on the 
Staked Plains of New Mexico, and that he has 
never been able to raise water to within 180 feet 
of the surface. His apparatus is offered for eale 
at auction. The result of this protracted and ex- 
pensive experiment will be to put a quietus toa 
favorite scheme of the South for the location and 
building of the Pacific Railroad on the 32d par- 
allel of latitude. 





Tae Hotes Cass. During the present term of 
the U. S. Circuit Court which commenced on Sat- 
urday last in Portland, Judges Ware and Clifford 
on the bench, it is expected that the motion will 
be argued for a new trial in the case of Capt. 
Holmes, convicted of the murder of Chadwick on 
the high seas. 


ta The call for a meeting of the Vassalboro’ 
Academy Incorporation was incorrectly printed 
last week in our paper. It should have been the 
seventh instead of the seventeenth. We reprint 
“the notice this week. 





Tus Morpay Testiwontat. Oo the arrival of 
Paul Morphy at New York from his triumphant 
European visit he will be appropriately received 
by his friends and admirers, and a magaificent 
testimoniul presented to him. The New York 
Spirit of the Times, describes this testimonial as 
follows: 


**I¢ consists of a set of chessmen in precious 
metals, of the most elaborate workmanship and 
the most tasteful design, mounted on cornelian 
pedestals. ‘T'he **reds’’ ure in this instance repre- 
sented by the finest gold, the king, queen, and 
bishop are in the costume of ths middle ages. and 
each piece is a choice specimen of miniature eculp- 
ture. The knights are on horses of splendid furm, 
which seem to be actually springing into the air. 
Che **whites’”’ are of fine silver, the costume of 
the old Northmen, their dresses of skins, aod their 
heavy war clubs contrasting finely with the breast- 
plates, shields und short swords of their antago- 
nists. ‘To give the reader sume idea of the rich- 
ness of the several pieces, we would mention, that 
the castle is over fuur inches high, represented by 
an elephant carrying a houdah on his back. «he 
furm of the huge animal is perfectly delineated, 
the details going so far as tw give the exact text- 
ure of the skin. The gold in one of these caetles 
is worth over eighty dullars, and if wrought into 
any common fourm, even lvss elaborated than the 
present one, would be worth over two hundred 
dollars. ‘These chessmen, which are really of re- 
gal magnificence, were manufactured at a cost of 
eighteen hundred dollars and were originally ex- 
hibited in the Crystal Palace at the great Ext- 
bition; they subsequently, being being too costly 
to find a purchaser, came into the possession of the 
present owners, fortunately to find an appropriate 
disposition, by being placed in the ion of 
young Murphy, the psychological wonder and 
chess champivo of the age. 

In addition to the pieces, there is being pre- 
pared a chess-board, the squares of which will be 
designated by ebony and pearl. Upon the four 
sides will be golden shields, containing the names 
of the donors, and appropriate mottoes. The 
whole forming together a magnificent present, 
such as never fell into the hands of princes or 
kings. 





Tur Loss or tae Jaseur. An official account 





has been received at the English Admiralty of 
the unfortunate loss of Her Majesty’s gunboat 
Jaseur. The complement of that vessel was 56 
men and officers, including 12 natives of the 
Bahamas. The account states that after the ves- 
sel became a complete wreck on the Rio Condon 
reefs, Feb. 26, the officers and crew took to their 
boats and a raft which they had constructed with 
the design of making their way to Jamaica. On 
the third day one of the boats upset, by which 
accident 10 lives were lost. The men upon the 
raft were then taken on board the boats, which 
parted company, each to make away as best it 
could to Jamaica. The boat in which was the 
commander with 20 of the crew, after 10 days 
pulling and sailing reached the Duce Laguas 
Cayo, where they were most kindly received by 
two Spanish fishermen, named Juan Oreigan and 
Peter Almertegui, who supplied their immediate 
wants, and next morning piloted them to Santa 
Cruz, which they reached on the 9th of March, 
and were hospitubly received by the captain of 
the port, Dun Antonio Worgeochea, who imme- 
diately despatched a launch to search the cayes, 
in hopes of finding the missin g boats. 





To Apvertisers. By reference to our terms, 
published on the last page, it will be seen that we 
have advanced our rates of advertising to corres- 
pond more justly with the large circulation of 
the Farmer. All advertisements now in, having 
a definite time to run, will be charged at our 
former rates, those marked ‘till forbid,’’ will, af- 
ter this date, be charged according to the refer- 
red rates. Advertisers will take notice and gov- 
ern themselves accordingly. 


LOCAL NEWS SUMMARY. 


—The following item of news we copy from the 
Arvostook Pioneer: Dr. F., who resides not many 
miles from Presque Isle, keeps, among other arti- 
cles of merchandise, a supply of boots and shoes. 
Needing a box at the house in which to keep his 
stove wood, he carried frum the store one in which 
he had received several pairs of small boots from 
the manufacturer *-outside,”’ and labeled ** Twelve 
pairs of Boys’ Boots.”’ The doctor, who has a 
vein of wit which occasionally exhibits itself, 
noticed the label, and requested **Maggy,’’ the 
dumestic, to remove the Boots, which she did 
with a sponge, leaving the rest uninjured. Not 
long afterwards some juveniles were assembled in 
the room where the box was used, and their eyes 
espied the label. Sulving at once the long hidden 
mystery, one of them exclaimed: ‘‘See there, 
Twelve pairs of Boys! That must be a box the 
doctor had some babies come in from Boston !”’ 


—The Bangor Whig states that a singular sui- 
cide was committed at Danville Junction on Fri- 
day morning last. A stranger whom no one 
knew, had been apparently watching the progress 
of repairs upon the bridge at that place, sudden- 
ly threw himself from the bridge, some 20 feet 
upon the rocks, and into the water. He was 
killed almost instantly, his face and head receiv- 
ing terrible bruises. He was appsrently a labor- 
er. He had on a drab eolored jacket, and a glazed 
cap, and was about 30 or 35 years of age. He 
wore whiskers, and had in his bosom a pair of 
shirts. Nota thing was found upon his person 
but a solitary one cent shin-plaster. It is proba- 
ble that be was some persva who had been reduc: d 
to want, and the suicide was the result of a sud- 
den fit of desperation, as tte workmen were with- 
in a few feet of him and noticed nothing peculiar 
in bis manner. 


—Mr. America Farrarof Buskfield, was serious- 
ly injured on the Old Colony Railroad on Wednes- 
day last. Mr. Farrar was taking sume horses to 
New York, and he accompanied them in the 
freight train. At a way station nera Bridgewater, 
Mr. F. got off the train. When the train moved, 
he jumped upon the platform car and started to 
walk over the tops of the cars to the one in which 
his horses were confined. While so doing the 
train approached a low bridge, and Mr. Farrar 
was struck upon the back of the head as the train 
passed under the bridge. He was found on the 
roof of the car, bruised and insensible. After 
some attentions he revived, but was so violently 
insane that assistance was required to hold him. 
He was left at Bridgewater, where his paroxysms 
ceased and he became sensible. The best medical 
aid was rendered him, and at the last accounts 
his physicians thought there was a chance that he 
might recover. 


—Mr. Wa. H. Pike, Jr., of Calais,’ who has 
been spending a year or two at the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, recently returned to New Bedford, im a 
whaling ship, an invalid from consumption. He 
touk the steamer from Bustun to Eastport and at 
the latter place, on Tuesday, tovk the steamer 
Island Queen for Calais. When almost within 
sight of home, he sank away and expired on board 
the boat. A tender and aff:ctionate sister ac- 
companied him from New Bedford, and was with 
him in his last moments. 


—The Eastport Sentinel says that the traders of 
that town are engaged in the fishing business more 
extensively than they have for a few years past. 
Che fishing business is the natural resource of that 
place, and if the people who spend their time dar- 
ing the year loafing, would catch all the fish they 
could, the business prospects of Eastport would 
rapidly improve. 


—St. Stephen’s Church, Portland, was entered 
on Monday evening last by some sacrilegious 
rogues. Their object probably was to secure the 
communion service, or the Sthbath School contri- 
butions, which were furmerly kept there. They 
entered the closet where the pastoral robes are 
kept and tumbled them over; but took nothing 
away but a satin scarf. 


—The Bath Times states that T. J. Southard, 
Esq., of Richmond, launched at that place on 
Saturday last, a ship of 814 tons, built of white 
oak, fastened in the most thorough manner, and 
pronounced by competent judges from New York 
and Boston to be as good a ship of her size as has 
ever been launched on the Kennebec. She will 
rate A 1 in New York, and her model and sailing 
and carrying qualities cannot well be beat. 

The Belfast states thata young woman 
named Margaret Farrell, whose parents reside in 
the back part of this city, died suddenly on Thurs- 
day, last week, from the effects of adose of oil of 
tansy, or oil of cedar, which she had taken a few 





hours previous. Her age was about twenty years. 





—The Aroostook Pioneer of last week says: We 
have received a letter from a gentleman in Pem- 
broke, informing us that a company of steady men 
belunging there, together with some more who 
are about to leave England to join in the saue 
company, are anxious to settle in the county of 
Arovstouk, where they can form a neighborhood 
by themselves. There is plenty room, and the 
necee will undoubtedly find a location to please 
them. 


—The Bangor Whig states that the ship Golden 
Rocket, which was built last summer by Messrs. 
Dunning & Dole, of that city, and freighted for 
California, is making an excellent She 
sailed frum Bostun December 8th, and made 1050 
miles the first five days. She made ten miles an 
hour for three days without studding-sails. A 
letter from Capt. Pendleton, dated Jan. 27th, 
says that the engers were all well, in good 
spirits, and enjoying the voyage. The ship was 
then 1700 miles this side of Cape Horn. The 
top- sails had not been reefed during the passage. 


—Mr. Hobbs Gooch, an experienced gunner at 
Kennebunk, was on an excufsion on the sea shore 
Fast Day morning, and when loading a barrel of 
his gun, the sister barrel was accidentally dis- 
charged, lodging a heavy charge in his nght arm, 
which was so mangled, that umpatatioa became 
necessary, and was perfurmed about six inches be- 
low the socket joint. 


—We learn from the Bangor Whig that the 
new steamer Arvos:ook, which has been building 
at Oldtown during the past winter, under the 
superintendence of Col. W. N. Ray, for the Pe- 
nobscot River Navigation Company, commenced 
her trips between Oldtown and Five Islands about 
a week since. 


—The Machias Union states that on the night 
of the 18th ult., was launched from the yard of 
N. W. & U. Foster, a fine copper fastened Brig 
called the **Calmuack,’’ of about 300 tons. owned 
by S. W. Pope& Co W. E. Cummings, master 
carpenter; to becommanded by Capt. Wm. John- 
son; intended fur the West India trade. 


—The Foskland Gazette says that five young 
men stopped in that city on Tuesday, on their way 
to Aroostook. Their names are Emery A. Glid- 
den, John E. Hilton, John E. Johnston, Everett 
M. Chapman and Charles F. Hilton. They are 
from Bremen, Alna and Damariscotta, and are go- 
ing to Golden Ridge township, which is No. 3 of 
the 5th Range. 


—Meesrs. E. & A. Sewall of Bath, launched 
from their yard on Thursday, a first class ship of 
650 tons, called the Vigilant, owned by the build- 
ers and others of that city, and Capt. Peleg Cur- 
tis of Brunswick, furmerly of ship Leander, who 
is to command her. 


—At the U.S. Circuit Court, in Portland, on 
Satur tay, the Grand Jury reported a bill against 
Hannibal Longfellow and Greenleaf Longfellow, 
of Bath, fur obstracting the U.S. Mail. The 
‘‘ohstruction’’ above referred to, consisted, we be- 
lieve, in suspending the running of their ferry 
bout at Bath, sometime last winter. 


—By a recent decision of the Supreme Court, 
the American Peace Society comes into possession 
of between eleven and twelve thousand dollars left 
by will to that Suciety by Wm. Ladd of Minot, 
many years since. 

—A splendid Button tub, costing $1900 has 
been introduced at Calais to the great delight of 
the firemen and citizens generally—also a hose 
carriage costing $400. The City Council of 





Portland are making inquries into the utility of 
steam fire engines. A deputation went to Buston 
last week fur that purpose. 


—Christopher Cole committed suicide by drown 
ing himself in « mill pond in Limington at about 
3 o'clock Saturday morning. He was laboring 
under an attack of insav ity. 


—The first Congregational church and society 
in Calais, which has been under the pastoral care 
of Rev. S. H Keeler, for nearly twenty years, as 
expressive of their estimate of a permanent minis- 
try, have recently increased his salary to $1000. 


—Hon. Wm. McLoon, of Rockland, has com- 
menced the building of a bark, designed to be 
about 430 tons, in South Thomaston. She is to 
he built by Messrs. Leverett G. Hall and Richurd 
Hayden, us cuntractora. 


—On Tuesday noon in Bangor, a daughter of 
Mr. James Hixon, aged 2 1-2 years, was run over 
by a loaded wagon on Washington street, and in- 
stantly killed. One of the wheels passed directly 
across her neck. 


—The Livermore Falls Gazette says: The bridge 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Arras 1x Urau. The news from Utah, by 
the Overland wail, which arrived at St. Louis, 
April 25, represent affairs in that territory as 
wuree than they have ever been, either befure or 
since the arrival of the army there. 

The ill feeling had reached its culminating 
point, and the people were on the eve of hostili- 
ties. Differences also exist between Governor 
Cumming and Gen. Johnston, touching their 
respective powers, and there is likewise an open 
rupture between th» executive and the judiciary, 
The*Federal Courts find it impossible to exercise 
their functions. The Grand Jury refuse tw fird 
bills, and are using every other means to screen 
parties accused of murder and other crimes. 

Judge Cradlebaugh had dischurged the jury, 
and had been compelled, also, to discharge all 
the prisoners in custody. On the occasion of the 
discharge of the juries, the Judge charged the 
Mormons with having obstructed the officers of 
the Court, suppressei testimony, and refused to 
make provisions fur the confinement and mainte- 
nance of prisoners. 

Owing to the excited state of the popular feel- 
ing, & detachment of one thousand troops had 
moved from Camp Floyd and encamped near 
Provo. 

Governor Cummings had issued a proclamation 
taking part with Murmon sentiment. It is not 
stated whether he had demanded the withdrawal 
of the troops from Provo, but hie actions had 
laid him open to the charge of complicity with 
the Mormon theocracy. 

Much bad feeling also existed between the 
Mormons and the United States troops, though 
those of the latter who are statio: at Provo 
bad behaved with remarkable forbearance. A 
collision, however, between the two parties was 
considered imminent. 

Per Contra. A despatch from St. Louis dated 
the 27th, says :— 

Accounts from various private sources on the 
Mormon side represent the condition of affairs in 
Utah as materially different from what has been 
previously reported. It is positively stated that 
there is even a symptom of a hostile demonstra- 
tion ; that persuns are subpswned as witnesses, 
and then arrested and placed in charge of the 
troops for safe keeping ; that the Sheriff of Utah 
had notified Judge Curdlebaugh that he was pre- 
pured to take charge of all persons accused of 
crime, saying at the time, that he had a secure 
jail, and would increase his bond to any extent 
that the Judze required. The Grand Jury wero 
just prepared to make a presentment, when they 
were discharged, and they had protested against 
the action of the Coart. 

The misunderstanding between Gov. Cumming 
and General Johnston, seems to have grown out 
of the refusal of the latter to withdfaw the 
troops from Provo, which had been s’nt there 
under a requisition of the Court to protect wit- 
nesses. Judge Cardlebaugh passed severe stric- 
tures on Gov. Cumming’s proclamation, which 
has not been received here, characterizing it as 
informal, as evidently designed to exasperate the 
people against the troops, to obstruct the course 
of justice, and to excite insubordination in the 
army: He also says that instead of the presence 
of the troops tending to terrify the inhabitants 
and to intimidate witnesses, the jurors and par- 
ties testifying in behalf of the prosecution have 
been cowpelled to seek the eer of the 
troops against the threats and intimidations of 
the very inhabitants said to be terrified. 

Apvice Gratis. It should be the aim of a newe- 
paper tu become acquainted with the improvements 
and discoveries of the day, and to call the atten- 
tion of its readers to all such as will be interest- 
ing and useful to them. In all such cases its con- 
ductors should feel as strictly bound in honor to 
speak in a candid and truthful manner, as if con- 
versing with an intimate friend. We have here- 
tofore recommended Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup for children teething, and we now take voc- 
casion to repeat that we believe it of more impor- 
tance to mot ters and their ehildren than any oth- 
er discovery made by the profession in the last 
hundred yesrs. A very large per centage of chil- 
dren annually die daring the process of teething, 
and a very much larger number of those who sur- 
vive are greatly debilitated or diseased, so that 
they grow up weak, both physically and mentally, 
and incapacitated both for study and labor. Now, 
we appeal with perfect confidence to thousands of 
mothers who will read this article, to corruborate 
our statement, when we say that no such futal 
consequences as those we have alluded to, ever 
occur from teething, when Mrs. Winslow's Syrup 
is used in time. 








at this place is now nearly completed. It was 
opened for travel to the public on Wednesday 
week. It is to be free until the road is built on 
the east side of the river. 


—On Sunday evening, says the Boston Herald, 
Mr. Samuel Bond entered Newcomb’s shoe store, 
No. 168 Hanover street, and taking a seat in one 
of the chairs, suddenly fell back and expired.— 
The deceased was 49 years of age, and a native of 
Westbrook. 


—Mrs. Mary Ann, wife of Luther J. Nelson, 
threw herself in the Merrimack canal, at Lowell, 
on Saturday night last, and was drowned. She 
was married in August last, atSalem. Her friends 
reside at Belfast. 


—The Aroostook Pione r says that Mr. Corliss 
of Smyrna, raised the past season from an orchard 
of 150 trees which averaged about twelve years 
old, seventy-five bushels of apples. 


—Rev. Geo. Pratt, Presiding Elder of Rockland 
District, has, in attending to his ministerial du- 
ties, the four years past, traveled over 16,000 
miles. 


—The people of Benton are moving in earnest 
for a free bridge over the Sebasticook. Two 
bridges were carried away at that place, by the 
freshet on the Sebasticook in March last. 


—Bark Willard, of Yarmouth, from Liverpool 
for New York, put into Bermuda 13th inst., in 
distress, with rudder broken, &c. 


—Mr. Nahum Jones, of Gouldsboro’, recently 
killed a hog one year old, which weighed 864 
pounds. 

—The Democratic State Committee have issued 
their call fur a State Convention, to be holden in 
Bangor on the 30th day of June next. 

—A man has been arrested in New York charged 
with passing counterfeit or worthless $20 bills on 
the Cubbossecontee Bank of Maine. 


—David Knowlton of Camden, has received a 


We ure pleased to know that thousands of la- 
dies have acted upon our suggestions, and have 
thanked us for it. Still there are many thousands 
of mothers who read our paper, who, from preju- 
dice against the flood of worthless nostrums that 
deluge the country, or from neglect, have not 
availed themselves of the benefits of this most in- 
valuable remedy. ‘To such, we wish to say—this 
syrup is the result of thirty years’ experience of 
one of the best female physicians the world ever 
produced; and is jast the remedy needed by every 
mother who has a child teething. It softens the 
gums, reduces inflammation, allays all pain and 
spasmodic activn, corrects acidity of the stomach, 
and regulates the bowels. Moreover, we assure 
every mother it is perfectly safe—no possible harm 
can come of its use, according to the directions 
which accompany each bottle. We speak thus 
confidently, from the fact that very many of our 
most valued friends have made use of it for years, 
and we have witnessed the most happy results 
from its use, in hundreds of cases. If you never 
before had faith in a female physician, our word 
for it, you will have, after using the Soothing 
Syrup. Try it. Twenty-five cents will purchase 
a bottle. It is, therefore, within reach of the 
poor as well as the rich.— New York Ladies’ Vis- 
stor. - 





Tar Pixe’s Peak Fever. All accounts agree 
in representing that a great mass of people is mov- 
ing towards the gold mines of Western Kansas. 
Of the character of the emigration, a letter dated 
10th inst., from Manhattan, Kansas, in the Provi- 
dence Journal says: 

‘The emigration thus far has consited mostly 
of footmen, some with fifty toa hundred pounds 
on their back, others with hand carts drawn by 
from four to twelve men, looking like a fire com- 
pany ; others who will have aan odd ox hitched 
to it; s»me with a mule or aold horse. Some 
of these men, and in facta large majority of them 
have not five doliars in money about them. A 
few of these, with their provisions on their back, 
have nothing in fact in the way of food exvepting 








patent for improved steering wheel. 
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Manuracturinc Corporations IN Saco AnD 
Bipperorp. The aggregate capital of the three 
cotton manufacturing corporations in Biddeford 
and Saco is $207,000 distributed as follows : 
York Manufacturing Co., Saco, $1,200,000 
Laconia “6 ‘© Biddeford, 1,007,000 
Pepperell ” “ 1,000,000 

These Companies have in full operation, eleven 
brick, slated, steam-warmed, gas-lighted, cotton 
factories, six of which are of the largest class in 
the country. They contain one hundred and fifty 
thousand spindles, 3,700 looms, that turn out an- 
nualf¥@2 million yards of cloth of various quali- 
ties, colors and widths. 

They use of cotton in a year 28 000 bales, 
which at the present price of the staple costs at 
the mills, $1,168,000. Their eleven mills em- 
ploy about 3000 operatives. Their monthly pay 
rolls, amount to upwards of $50,000. They use 
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annually 3,600 tons anthracite cual, 20 000 gal- 
lons best sperm oil, 5 or 6 tons of tallow, 300 
tons potatoe starch, three millions cubic feet of 
coal gas, and many other supplies. The annual 
sales of their various cotton fabrics amount to 
three and a half millions of dollars. 





A Revowwrion in Iron Suectine, A letter from 
a practical iron manufacturer of Cincinnati is 
ublished, in which the writer says that ‘*the 
iron manufacture of tne whole Ohio valley, from 
Pittsburg to Paducah, is on the eve ofa reat 
revolution, partly commenced, and inevitable in 
its results. ‘The essential feature of this great 
change is to move those rich ores on Lake Superi- 
or and in Missouri to the coal beds of eastern 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania. This seems, 
at the first glance, to be a wild undertaking, but 
has been now thoroughly tested and found to he 
profitable, yielding a mach higher profit than the 
use of the low per cent, iron ores of Qhio and 
Pennsylvania.” The iron produced is of a very 
superior quality, and the Pittsburg manufactar- 
ers, who are entering largely into the movement, 
express the opinion that when their arrangements 
are fully organized, they will need no tariff 
against English or Scotch jron. 


Ey” The latest style of hoop skirt is the grand, 
self-adjusting, double back-action bustle, etruscan 
lace expansion, spiral Piccolomini attachment, 
gossamer indistructable! It is a ‘‘love of 
thing !”’ 








stable where he kept his horse. 


corn which they live upon roasted. This class of 
men will cause much trouble, for it will be im- 

ible for them to get through, and they are 
intending, no doubt, torob the trains on the 
route; and, in fact, we have already heard of 
such cases—two parties have returned who went 
out very early, having been robbed of all their 
provisions and obliged to return for more. Not 
a day passes but a large number of this gentry 
cross the ferry. They are a hard set to look at.”” 

The writer adds : 

«The great express trains of Russell & Jones 
commence their trips daily, the coming week. 
They have already sold $80,000 worth of tickets 
and are obliged to start with two coaches per day. 
The rush is tremendous. The supply train passed 
through bere about ten day ago, with provisions 
to supply their stations, which are about twenty 
five to thirty miles apart. They intend to make 
about one hundred miles per day. This company 
also sell tickets to fuotmen to stop at their sta- 
tions to eat, charging forty-five dollars a ticket in 
advance.”’ 





Decrsion Reversev. In the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, at Salem, on 25th inst., Judge 
Bigelow delivered the opinion of the full Court, 
reversing the decision of Judge Shaw in the Rock- 
port liquor case. In this case the defendants 
broke into plaintiff's shop and destroyed quanti- 
ties of liquors, together with the vessels that con- 
tained them. Under the ruling of Judge Shaw, 
that all persons had a right to abate a common 
nuisance wherever fuund, a verdict was rendered 
for defendants. The plaintiff appealed, and the 
ananimous opinion of the Court as now given, is 
that the illegal sale of spirituous liquor is not a 
nuisance of such a character as to justify ite de- 
struction at the hand of the citizen, but should 
be abated in the mode prescribed by law. The 


decision states that the power of abatement of a 


public or common nuisance, does not place the 


penal laws of the Commonweath in private hands. 


A new trial was ordered. 


A Stvounar Crecumstancs. Some ue ago, 
Dr. Webb, a well know physician in Windham, 
Ct., committed suicide by heaging himself in the 
Litchfield, who slao kept 

in his tice by Dr. Lite , whoa p 
% horse To the same place, and remarked to 
friend, ‘I seem to see him hanging there every 
time I go into the barn."? A short time after- 
ward Dr. Litebfield hung himself in the sam 


place. 





























THE MAINE FARMER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 





Ghe BWuse. 


THE OVER-HEART. 
BY J, @ WHITTIER. 


“For of Him, and Him, and to Him, are all things 
to whom be the glory for ever !”—Pavt. 
Above, below, in sky and sod, 
In leaf and oper, in star and man, 
Well might the sage Athenian scan 
The geometric signs of God, 
The measured order of His plan. 


And India’s sang aright, 
Of the One Life pervading all, 
One Being’s tidal rise and fall 

In soul and form, in sound and sigh 
Eternal outflow and recall. 


God is: and Man in guilt and fear 
The central fact of Nature owns; 
Kneels, trembling by his altar-stones, 
And darkly dreams the ghastly smear 
Of blood app and at 


Guilt shapes the terror: deep within 
The human heart the secret lies 
Of all the hideous deities; 

And, painted on a ground of sin, 
The fabled gods of Torment rise ! 


And what is He ?—The ripe grain nods, 
The sweet dews fall, the sweet flowers blow, 
Bat darker signs His presence show: 

The earthquake and the storm are God’s, 
And good and evil interflow. 


Oh, hearts of love! Oh, souls that turn 
Like sunflowers to the pure and best ! 
To you the truth is manifest: 

For they the mind of Christ discern 
Who lean like John upon His breast ! 


In Him of whom the Sybil told, 
For whom the prophet’s harp was toned, 
Whose need the sage and magian owned, 
The loving heart of God behold, 
The hope for which the ages groaned. 
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Fade, pomp of dreadful imagery 
Wherewith mankind have deified 
Their hate and selfishness and pride 

Let the scared dreamer wake to see 
‘The Christ of Nazareth at his side ! 


What doth that holy Guide require? 
No rite of pain, nor gift of blood, 
But, man a kindly brotherhood, 

Looking, where duty is desire, 

To Him, the beautiful and good. 


Gone be the faithlessness of fear; 
And let the pitying heaven’s swect rain 
Wash out the altar’s bloody stain, 

The law of Hatred disappear, 
The law of Love alone remain. 


How fall the idols, false and grim !— 
And lo! their hideous wreck above, 
The emblems of the Lamb and Dove! 

Man turns from Ged, not God from him, 
And guilt, in suffering, whispers Love ! 


The world sits at the feet of Christ 
Unknowing, blind, and unconsoled; 
It yet shall touch His garment’s fold, 

And feel the heavenly Alchemist 
Transform its very dust to gold. 


The theme befitting angel tongues 
Beyond a mortal’s scope has grown. 
Ob heart of mine ! with reverence own 
The fullness which to it belongs, 
Aud trust the unknown for the known ! 
The Independent. 


The Story Geller. 


JOHN WALTON’S FARM. 


“I tell you, no. I haint got the money to 
spare. Andif I had, I haint got the time to 
waste over newspapers,”’ said Eben Sawyer, with 
some emphasis. 

‘*But you will gain much information from it 
in the course of a year, sir,’’ pursued John Wal- 
ton. 
“I tell you, [don’t want it!"’ 

‘*Well, what say you, Mr. Grummet—shan’t 
Ihave your name?’ 

No, sir!’’ This was spoken so flatly and 
blantly that Walton said no more; but folded 
up the prospectus of a periodical which he had 
with him, and then turned away. 

Eben Sawyer and Ben Grummet were two old 
farmers, that is, old at the business, though they 
had only reached the middle age of life; and after 
their young neighbor had gone they expressed 
their cpinions concerning him. 

‘‘He’ll never makea farmer,”’ said Sawyer, 
with a shake of the head. ‘‘He spends too much 
time over them papers and books of his’n. He’s 
a leetle mite above farmin’, in my opinion.”’ 

Them’s my sentiments,” responded Grummet. 
“I tell you, Eben, the man that thinks to make 
a livin’ on a farm in this section, has got to work 
for it.’’ 

At this junctare, Sam Bancroft came along. 
He was another native of the district. 

‘*We was just talkin’ about young Walton,”’ 
said Sawyer. 

**]’ve jes’ come from there,’’ replied Sam.— 
‘*He’s been borin’ me to sign for a paper; but 
he couldn’t come it.” 

‘‘Ha, ha—so he bored us. He’s gettin’ a leetle 
too high sot for a farmer.” 

‘‘He’s rippin’ his barnfloor up,”’ said Bancroft. 

‘Rippin’ the flagr up!’’ repeated Grummet.— 
‘‘Why—Mr. Amsden had the whole floor put 
down new only three years ago.”’ 

‘The tie-up floor I mean,”* pursued Bancroft 
‘*He’s got a carpenter up from the village; and 
his two hired men are helpin’.’’ 

‘*Whew ! I guess he’ll make a farmer!” 

And so they all guessed—with a reservation.— 
In short, there was something highly ridiculous 
in the thought of a man’s thinking to be a farm- 
er and a student at the same time; and all sorts 
of jests were discharged over it. 

John Walton was a young man—some five-and 
twenty, and though he had been born in the 
neighborhood, yet much of his life had been spent 
in other sections of the country. His parents 
both died when he was quite young, and his fa- 
ther’s farm passed into the hands of a Mr. Ams- 
den. But now John had married, and he meant 
to be a farmer ; and his thoughts naturally turned 
to the old homestead. He found Amsden willing 
to sell, and he bought—paying two thousand dol- 
lars down, and giving a note and mortgage for 
five hundred, which had been cashed by Mr. Pid- 
don. 

This farming district was a broad ridge of land 
which had been cleared for a great many years ; 
and though they were the handsomest and 
smoothest looking farms in town, yet they were 
by no means the best. The summit of the ridge 
was crowned by a ledge of granite, and the soil, 
over the whole broad swell, was more or less wet 
and cold. This was particularly the case with 
John Walton’s farm, some portions of it being 
wholly unfit for cultivation. There was one field 
of over twenty acres—one of the smoothest and 
prettiest located fields in town—which was never 
fit for plowing. The soil was so wet and heavy 
that it could not be worked to any advantage. It 
had been mowed year after year, yielding about 
three-quarters of a ton to the acre, of poor, wild, 
weedy hay. Yet there were other sections which 
were good, and Mr. Amsden had gained fair 
crops while he lived there. 

Ben Grummet had a curiosity to see what was 
going on in Walton’s barn; so he dropped in 
there. He found that the whole of the floor, 
where the cattle stood, had been torn up, and 
that they were digging a wide, deep trench, the 
whole length of the tie-up. 

‘*What on airth is all this for ?’’ asked Ben. 

“Why,” returned Walton, who was busy in 
superintending the work, and also in working 
himeelf, ‘I am having a place fixed here for mak- 
ing manure. I mean to fill this trench up with 
good muck, and thus save the liquids which have 
heretofore been lost. I think by proper manage- 


ment, I can get full double the quantity of ma- 
nure which others have got on this place.” 


“Do ye?” said Grammet, sarcastically. 
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‘Yes,’’ resumed the young man. ‘‘It isa fact 
that the liquid manures, could they be saved, 
would fully equal the solids, both in bulk and 
value; and when combined with well rotted 
muck, and some other articles which shall take 
up and retain all the more volatile parts, I feel 
sure that they will afford more fertilizing powers 
and properties than the solid manures can.” 

‘*Yeou don’t say so! Where d’ye larn all this?”’ 

‘Partly from reading and partly from observa- 
tion,”’ answered John, smiling at his good neigh- 
bor’s open sarcasm. 

**T don’t s’pose it costs anything to do all this?”’ 

“0, yes—it will cost me considerable before I 
get through.” 

‘*Yaas—I should rather calkilate ’twould!’’ 
Ben Grummet spoke this very slowly, and with 
@ great deal of meaning ; and when he had look- 
ed on a few minutes longer he went away. 

‘*T swan ?”’ he cried, as he met Sawyer, shortly 
afterwards. ‘John Walton’s a regular hifalutin. 
He's jes’ about as nigh to bein’ crazy as a man 
can be?”’ 

«Eh ?—crazy, Ben?”’ 

«*O—I don’t mean, railly upsot, like them folks 
what has to be sent to the insane asylum ; but 
he’s got his head full of all sorts of nonsense.— 
He’s got his tie-up floor all torn away, and a 
trench dug there, big enough to hold more’n 
twenty cart-loads of dirt.” 

‘‘But what in nature’s he goin’ to do?”’ 

‘‘Why—he’s agoin’ to save the liquids, a3 he 
calls ’em! An’ he’s goin’ to put in somethin’ to 
to take up the—the—vol—voluntary parts.”’ 

‘* Voluntary parts ?—What’s them, Ben ?”’ 

‘It was vol somethin’. But I don't know. I 
wouldn’t ask him. I s‘pose he jest used the out- 
landish word so's to get me to ask him what it 
meant—an’ then he'd show off his larnin’. But 
I wa’n’t so green.”’ 

‘‘I wonder if he thinks he’s a comin’ here to 
larn us old farmers how to work ?’’ said Sawyer, 
rather indignantly. 

‘I guess he thinks so,’’ returned Grummet. 

‘Then I guess he’ll find out his mistake,’’ ad- 
ded the other. ‘Jes’ you mark my words, Ben: 
he’ll be flat on his baék afore two years is out. ”’ 

And these were nat the only ones who looked 
for the same thing. ‘The idea of a man’s comin 
in there with any such new fangled notions was 
absurd. Their fathers, and their fathers’ fathers 
had worked on that same ridge, and they want- 
ed nothing better than what their honored pro- 
genitors had had before them. 

Autumn came, and after John Walton had 
mowed over the twenty-acre field, getting hardly 
hay enough to pay for the labor, he set men at 
work digging deep trenches all over it. He had 
two dug lengthwise, running up and down the 
slope; and then he dug quite a number running 
across these. They were quite deep and broad, 
and into them he tumbled nearly all the stones 
that could be found in the fields. 

‘*A pooty expensive way of gettin’ rid o’ rocks,’’ 
remarked Grummet. 

**It’s a better place for them than on the sur- 
face, isnt it?’ returned Walton, with a smile. 

Mebhe. But what on airth are ye doin’ it for?”’ 

“Why—I’m going to see if under-draining 
won't improve the land.’’ 

‘* Under draining ! What's that?”’ 

“Tt is simply drawing off the water from the 
surface. This land is cold and wet; but if I can 
get the water to drain off among these rocks, the 
sun may warm the surface, and give me a good 
piece of soil here.”’ 


But it looked very foolish to Ben Grummet. 
He believed that ‘‘what was the nature of the 
soil couldn’t be altered.’’ However, the young 
man made his trenches—tumbled in the rocks— 
filled in on top with the loam he had originally 
removed ; and then left it to work for itself a 
while. A month later he plowed up two acres 
of it, and he could see that the soil had already 
changed wonderfully. After this was done he cut 
his way to the muck-swamp, and went to hauling 
out that article, which he deposited in various 
places, as he deemed proper. 

‘¢‘That’s a curious contrivance,’’ said Sam Ban- 
croft. He and Ben Grummedt had been at work 
for Walton at hauling muck. Ile alluded toa 
large vat back of the house, into which rana 
spout from the sink. This vat was capable of 
holding several cart-loads of stuff, and was al- 
ready full. 

“That’s a compost vat,’’ explained Walton, 
who had overheard the remark. ‘‘All the slops 
from the house—the soap-suds and such stuff, 
which most people waste—I save by this means, 
turn it to good account; and instead of throw- 
ing away refuse matter, I put it in here, and let 
it rot and ferment, and make manure.’’ 

‘But what’s this charcoal dust for ?’’ 

‘It answers two purposes, though by only one 
office. It takes up the ammonia, and other yo- 
latile matter, thus holding them for fertilizing 
agents, and at the same time prevents the dissa- 
greeable effluvia which would otherwise arise 
from such a fermenting mass.”’ 

‘That all sounds very pooty,’’ remarked Ben, 
after Walton had left them , but let me jes’ tell 
you it don’t pay! He'd better let sich fandan- 
gies alone, if he ever expects to make a livin’ at 
farmin’.”’ 

Before the ground froze up, Walton throw out 
most of the muck back of his tie-up, which had 
become well saturated, and filled the trench up 
anew. 

The old settlers upon the ridge had set out a 
great many apple trees, and made a great deal of 
cider ; but the fruit was mostly wild and of an in- 
ferior quality. When Spring came, Walton went 
to some of his neighbors, and asked them to put 
in with him, and send fur some good scions to en- 
graft upon their apple trees. He explained to 
them just the plan he had formed for his own or- 
chard. He had engaged a competent man to 
come and do the work of grafting, und while 
they were about it, it would be cheaper to get 
grafts enough for the whole neighborhood. 

‘*How much will it cost you ?”’ asked Sawyer. 

‘‘Why,”’ returned Waiton, ‘I am going into 
mine pretty thoroughly. My orchard is a very 


scions had grown large and strong in his orchard, 
and began to bear fruit. He had taken care of 
his trees; and they were about ready to turn him 
interest for the labor. 

**Good gracious !"’ ejaculated Eben Sawyer as 
Ben Grummet and Sam Bancroft come into his 
house one cool Autumn evening, and the three 
filled their mugs with new cider, ‘‘have you 
heard about John Walton's apples ?”’ 

‘*I knew there was a man up to look at ‘‘em,”’ 
returned Ben ; ‘‘but I haint heard no more.”’ 
**Well—I was there, and heard the whole on’t 
—so I know—I never would’ave thought it. An 
orchard turn out like that?” 

‘*But how much was it ?"’ 

‘‘Why—Walton was offered—cash right down 
five hundred an’ thirty dollars for the apples he's 
got on hand ; and he tells me that he sent nearly 
two hundred dollars worth of early fruit offa 
month or more ago.”’ 

It was wonderful—more than wonderful. 
they had to believe it. 

‘*And jes’ look at that twenty-acre field,’’ said 
Bancroft. ‘Ten years ago it would’nt hardly 
pay for mowin.’’ It did’nt bear much else but 
podgum. Now look at it. Think o’ the corn an’ 
wheat he’s raised there; an’ this year he cut 
more’n forty tons of good hay from it!” 

‘But that ain’t half,’’ interposed Sawyer.— 
‘*Look at the stock he keeps; an’ jes’ see what 
prices he gets for his cows and oxen. We laugh- 
ed at him when he paid so much for the new 
breeds of sheep and cattle he got some years ago; 
but jes’ look at ’em now. Why, he tells me he’s 
cleared over a thousand dollars this year on his 
stock. 

At this moment Mr. Walton came in. He had 
grown older, and was somehat stouter, than: when 
he first settled upon the ridge, and became a farm- 
er; and his neighbors had ceased to question his 
capacity, and had come to honor and respect him. 

**We was jest talkin’ about you, Mr. Walton,”’ 
said Sawyer. 

‘‘Ah,”’ returned John, as he took a seat by the 
fire. ‘I hope you found nothing bad to say of 
me.”’ 

‘‘Not a bit of it. Wewas talkin’ about the 
wonderful improvements you've made on the old 
place, and of the money you make.”’ 

**And do you think it wonderful ?”” 

‘But ain’t it?” 

**Well,’’ replied; Walton, ‘*I don’t know about 
that; but I'll tell you what Ido know. I know 
there is no class of people in the world who may 
study the arts and sciences to better advantage 
than farmers ; and yet, I am sorry to say, there 
is no class, occupying the same social position, 
who read and study less. Farming is a science— 
one of the most deep and intricate—and he must 
be a man of more than ordinary capacity who 
can master it all. I have but just begun to learn 
what may be learned in farming. In short, there 
is no branch of industry in the world which may 
not be followed to better advantage without a 
good education. But farmers must not be afraid 
of books. They won’tif they are wise, follow 
every advice which experimentalists give, but 
they may study, and reason, and experiment for 
themselves. So I have done, and so I mean to 
do.”’ 

‘‘He’s right,’’ remarked Ben Grummet, after 
Walton had gone. ‘What fools we was that we 
didn’t go into that graftin’ operation.’’ 

‘*And that underdrainin’,’’ added Bancroft. 

‘*And that muck and compost arrangement,”’ 
suggested Sawyer. 

‘sWell,’’ said Ben, witha serious face; ‘‘it 
isn’t too late now. They say, it’s never too late 
to learn ; and I’m sure it hadn’t ought to be too 
late to commence to improve aftera body has 
learned.”’ 

‘*That’s so,’’ replied Eben Sawyer. 

**True as a book !’’ added Bancroft. 

“And I’m goin’ into it.” 

**So am I.” 

“And I.” 


But 





A MONOMANIAC. 


Twenty-nine years ago, Sept. 1828, there, died, 
in one of the stone cells of the Augusta (Me.) 
jail, the stalwart form of a man of three score 
years and ten, who had spent just half of that, 
long life—thirty-five years—in that solitary dun- 
geon! This man was Henry McCavianp, of 
Gardiner. 

The circumstances that brought him thither 
and that shut him out from the sight of the world, 
or the sun of heaven, for so long a time, were 
very remarkable, and rendered him the object of 
& grave curiosity for more than one generation of 
men. A quarter of a century ago, everybody 

had heard of, and many thousands had seen, the 
tall, majestic form of that life-long prisoner; and 
to them the story of ‘‘Old McCausland’’ may be 
interesting and useful. What we write shall be 
with feelings of entire respect for the descendants 

bearing his name that still reside amongst us; 

for surely they are in no wise accountable for 

either his faults or his misfortunes; and all of 
them, as far as we know, are entitled to, and en- 

joy largely, the respect and love of the commu- 

nity in which they live. 

McCausland came to Cobbossee shortly after 

the war of the Revolution (in which he served 

his part well as a soldier, and for which he drew 

a pension till the day of his death.) He came to 

work for Mr. Gardiner, in a saw-mill. He mar- 

ried a lady of great intellectual vigor, and of the 

purest character—a sister of the late James 

Stackpole, Esq., of Waterville, who, before her 

husband’s fall, became the mother of several chil- 

dren. These she educated well, and reared in 

the strictest principles of virtue. Through life 

she was most highly respected. McCausland re- 

sided, we believe, a little off the main road to 

Hallowell, a few lots above the residence of Hon. 

Barzillai Gannett. 

During a ‘‘revival of religion,”’ about the year 

1793, McCausland became excited, and the ex- 

citement operating too powerfully upon one of 

the weaker passions of his nature, influenced that 

to an imperious control over all his mind, and 

rendered him a monomaniac. Qn all other sub- 


large one, as yours is; and, like yours, the trees | jects than religion, he was rational ; but on this 


are mostly vigorous—or could be made so—but 
with very poor fruit. I mean to make a thor- 
ough thing of it, and shall probably expend a 
hundred dollars this Spring.’’ 

‘‘What! A hundred dollars!—In your or- 
chard ?”’ 

‘“*Yes.”’ 

It was of no use. The old orchards were just 
such as their fathers had, and they were good 
enough. So Walton went atitalone. He had 
his trees all pruned and dressed, and nearly all 
of them grafted to such fruit as he thought 
would thrive best, and sell best. 

A little while later, and Ben Grummet had oc- 
casion to open his eyes. He found that John 
Walton had contrived to have a hundred and 
forty full loads of manure, all of which has been 
made within the year. However, he finally shook 
his head, and said, ‘‘Wait—we’ll see if it’s good 
for anything.” ; 

A little while later, and the grass began to 
spring up on the twenty acre lot, as it had been 
plowed, harrowed up light and fine, bore the best 
crop of corn that was raised on the whold ridge ; 
and allthe manure put upon it was some which 
had been manufactured. 

And so the time went on, and John Walton 


he really was insane, though his religious friends 
around him at the time would not admit it: He 
became wonderfully illuminated. His compre- 
hension of spiritual taings was remarkable. He 
was favored with visions. The Lord made special 
revelations to him. One night, He appeared to 
him in person, and commanded him, to arise, go 
forth, and make a burnt offering and a sacrifice, 
reminding him of the Scripture, which saith: 
‘‘Without the shedding of blood, there is no re- 
mission." Unless, therefore, he shed blood, his 
own sins could never be remitted. These exercises 
he was bold to repeat in the religious meetings 
he attended, and too many believed and respected 
them. 

Before the Revolution, the first church (Episco- 
pal) had been erected by Mr. Gardiner’s ancestor; 
but, owing to political troubles, and other causes, 
it not been completed. On the death of 
that ancestor, his will required the completion of 
the church; and during this ‘‘revival,’’ the 
ters were at work accomplishing this de- 
sign. McCausland’s duty, as he interpreted the 
divine command, was to make a ‘‘burnt-offering”’ 
of that edifice. Accordingly, one night he arose, 
took one of his shoes, placed some live coals 
therein, hastened to the church, and set fire to a 


was continually studying how to improve his| quantity of shavings and other light stuff that 





farm. At the expiration of a few years the new | was at hand, and conveniently placed them in a 





right position to ignite the whole building. It 
was burnt to the ground It stood on the site of 
the present lecture-room, where, also, the second 
one which followed it was burned. 

General Henry Dearborn at that time resided 
in Gardiner. He was the chief magistrate of 
the place—the terror of all evil-does, for he in- 
flicted punishment very summarily—often on the 
spot, by lashes at the whipping-post. We be- 
jieve McCausland was thus tried and punished 
by General Dearborn, for obeying the divine com- 
mand, and transgressing the human, in making 
his ‘‘burnt-offering”’ of the Episcopal church; but 
of this we are not positively certain. 

We have heard him, at the grates of his dun- 
geon, several times between the years 1825-29, 
tell the story of his ‘‘sacrifice.”” It seems there 
was @ married woman in Gardiner, who, as it 
had been revealed to McCausland, had had three 
illegitimate children, and had, thereby sinned 
against the Father, against the Son and against the 
Holy Ghost. The spirit disclosed to him that 
she was the proper victim for sacrifice, and that, 
‘‘without the shedding of her blood, there could 
be no remission of his sins.’’ Accordingly, one 
evening, he proceeded to her house on his pious 
mission, but learned that she had gone to a 
dwelling some distance up the Cobbossee, for the 
purpose of watching over asick woman. The pas- 
sage thither was made more easily by water than 
by land, in those days, as few or no roads were 
made; and so he took his canoe and paddle, and set 
off for the residence of the sick family. He told us ho 
had a hard time in getting thither, as the night was 
dark, the stream rapid in some places, and en- 
cumbered by snags in other; yet as the Lord had 
sent him, he knew he must go, and that, in the 
way of duty, He would grant him success. At 
length, he arrived at the place, hauled his canoe 
ashore, and, without ceremony, entered the 
house and sick-room. The invalid lady was lying 
upon a bed, and Mrs. W., the watcher, was 
sitting by herside. What follows was given us 
in nearly McCausland’s own words : 

“*[ had taken no instrument of death with me 
—not even a jack-knife—for I knew that if the 

rd had sent me to make this sacrifice, he 
would provide the weapon, as he did the lamb 
for Abraham; and, casting my eye over the head 
of the bed, I beheld a large butcher knife, which 
the man of the house had sharpened the day 
before fur the purpose of butchering a hog on 
the morrow, and stuck it up there to be ready 
for use. I knew this was the Lord's doing, and 
that it was provided for my sake ; so all 1 had to 
do was to place one hand on the handle of the 
knife, and seizing Mrs. W.’s foretop with the 
other, drew the sharp butcher knife deeply across 
her throat, the work was done!’’ He added, with 
an air of conscious innocency and triumph— 
‘She bled like a calf !’’ 

He made no attempt to escape from the penalty 
of human laws, but rather coveted it. He had 
made his burnt-offering and his sacrifice, and 
now wished to crown his religious acts by ‘‘suf- 
fering for righteousness’ sake.’’ Ile was arrest- 
ed for murder, and committed to jail. This 
was in 1794. At that time, we believe, old 
Judges Payne and Sedgwick were on the bench 
of the Supreme Court of Massrchusetts. The 
trial was held in Pownalboro (now Dresden,) 
that being the shire town of Lincoln county. 

When brought into court, and the charge of 
murder was read against him, he was interrogat- 
ed by the clerk to answer to the indictment, 
and say whether he was guilty or not guilty? 
Ilis prompt reply was—‘‘ Guilty.” The court, 
apprehending that the prisoner was a monoma- 
niac, and really insane when he committed the 
deed; and wishing, therefore, that the jury might 
bring ina verdict accordingly, desired him to 
withdraw that plea, and put in, rather, the 
plea of not guilty—the judge remarking to Mc- 
Cansland that he was under no obligations, in 
law, to plead guilty; that, if the government 
charged him with the crime of murder, it was 
for the government to prove, not for him to con- 
fess, that he was guilty; and, therefore, requested 
the prisoner to say—‘‘ Not guilty.” 

‘«What!’’ exclaimed the conscientious McCaus- 
land, ‘‘would the honorable judges of the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts have me come 
here and lie tothem?! Sir, I did kill the woman; 
I shall not plead innocency. I am guilty, and I 
would have you make the most of it!’’ 

What could the court do? The case could not 
go toa jury. He wascharged with murder; and 
as he was found guilty, must be sentenced to be 
hung by the neck till he should be dead. There 
was no discretion left with the court. The duty 
was plain and inevitable. [ow was the sentence 
of death to be avoided! 

The judges had the right to remand him to 
prison to await his sentence, and there he remained 
thirty-five long years, waiting for the sentence of 
death to be passed upon him, which, indeed, 
never came, but from the higher court of Heaven. 
He always complained of the tardiness of his 
judges; he had almost tired waiting for them to 
perform their duty. He was ready and anxious 
to ‘‘suffer for righteousness’ sake.”’ 

The court, it is true, might have recommended 
him to executive clemency; buta pardon from 
the governor would have restored him to ful! 
liberty, and it was not considered safe for such a 
madman to be let loose in society. 


He had never shaved since his incarceration, 
and his beard had attained an enormous length, 
reaching like Aaron’s beard, ‘‘to the skirts of his 
garments.’’ It had become gray—nay, white as 
snow—and he always kept it carefully combed 
and clean. Indeed, he was remarkably neat and 
clean in all his habits. He was an interesting 
object to look upon ; but he allowed no person to 
see him, unless he was first paid two cents ; then 
he would draw the slide of his grate and allow 
tne visitor to look upon him. He was worth 
seeing—one of the handsomest human figures we 
ever saw; & large, well-proportioned man, over 
six feet high, with a lofty brow, a clear, penetra- 
ting eye, an aquiline nose,a mouth expressing 
sweetness and dignity, a skin delicate as that of 
a child on whose tender face the sun had never 
shone, a beard white and flowing almost to the 
knees, and a voice peculiarly rich and melodious. 

In all his devotional exercises he seemed very 
sincere; and, in relating the circumstances of his 
burnt-offering and sacrifice, he fortified his story 
all the way through with pertinent quotations 
from Holy Writ, which he made to justify his 
course. Many a doctrine proved from the Scrip- 
tures has had as little to support it as these 
passages proved McCausland’s mission. He 
never appeared sorry or ashamed of what he did, 
but always spoke of it as a meritorious act. Thé 
truth is, he was a religious monomaniac; and, as 
such, he was to be pitied rather than hated. 

He did not know how to read when committed 
to prigon ; but Mr. Dillingham’s daughter under- 
took to teach him. He learned very readily. The 
Bible was his chief companion. 

His kind and faithful keeper, Mr. Dillingham, 


THRILLING ADVENTURE 


‘Father will have done the great chimney to- 
night, won’t he mother?’’ said little Tommy 
Howard, as he stood waiting for his father’s 
breakfast, which he carried to him at his work 
every morning. ; 
‘*He said that he hoped that all the scaffolding 
would be down to-night,’’ answered the mother, 
‘tand that'll be a finesight ; for I never like the 
ending of those great chimneys ; it is so risky for 
father to be last up.”’ 

*‘Oh, then, but I’ll go and seek him, and help 
’em to give a shout afore he comes down,” said 
Tom. 

‘‘And then,’’ continued the mother, ‘‘if all 
goes on right, we are to have a frolic to-morrow, 
and go into the country, and take our dinner, 
and spend all the day long in the woods.”’ 
‘‘Hurrah !”’ cried Tom, as he ran off to his fa- 
ther’s place of work, with a can of milk in one 
hand and some bread in the other. His mother 
stood at the door watching him, as he went mer- 
rily whistling down the street, and she thought 
of the dear father he was going to, and the dan- 
gerous work he was engaged in; and then her 
heart sought its sure refuge, and she prayed to 
God to protect and bless her treasures. 

Tom, with a light heart, pursued his way to his 
father, and, leaving him his breakfast, went to 
his own work, which was at some distance. In 
the evening, on his way home, he went around to 
see how his father was getting on. 

James Howard, the father, anda number of 
other workmen, had been building one of those 
lofty “chimneys which, in our manufacturing 
towns, almost supply the place of other architec- 
tural beauty. The chimney was the highest and 
most tapering that had ever been erected, and as 
Tom shaded his eyes from the slanting rays of the 
setting sun, and looked up in search of his father, 
his heart sank within him at the appalling sight. 
The scaffold was almost down, the men at the bot- 
tom were removing the beans and poles. Tom’s 
father stood alone at the top. 

He then looked around to see that everything 
was right, and, waving his hat in the air, the 
men below answered him with a long loud cheer, 
little Tom shouting as loud as any of them. As 
their voices died away, however, they heard a 
different sound, a cry of horror and alarm from 
above. The men looked around, and coiled upon 
the ground lay the rope, which before the scaf 
folding was removed should have been fastened 
to the chimney, for Tom’s father to come down 
by! The scaffolding had been taken down with- 
out remembering to take the rope up. There was 
a dead silence. They all knew it was impossible 
to throw the rope up high enough to reach the 
top of the chimney, or even, if possible, it would 
hardly be safe. Tney stood in silent dismay unable 
to give any help or think of any means of safety. 

And Tom’s father. He walked round and 
round the little circle, the dizzy height seeming 
more and more fearful, and the solid earth fur- 
ther and further from him. In the sudden panic 
he lost his presence of mind, his senses failed him. 
He shut his eyes; he felt as if the next moment 
he must be dashed to pieces on the ground be- 
low. 

The day passed as industriously as usual with 
Tom’s mother at home. She was always busily 
employed for her husband and children in some 
way or other, and to-day she had been harder at 
work than usual, getting ready for the holiday 
to-morrow. She had just finished her arrange- 
ments, and her thoughts were silently thanking 
God for the happy home, and for all those bless- 
ings, when Tom ran in. 

His face was as white as ashes, and he could 
hadly get his words out: ‘‘Mother! Mother! he 
cannot get down !”’ 

«*Who, lad—thy father ?’’ asked the mother. 

‘‘They have forgotten to leave him the rope,” 
answered Tom, still scarcely able to speak. The 
mother started up, horror struck, and stood for a 
moment as if paralyzed, then pressing her hands 
over her face, as if to shut out the terrible pic- 
ture, and breathing a prayer to God for help she 
rushed out of the house. 

When she reached the place where her hus- 
band was at work, a crowd gathered around the 
foot of the chimney, and stood quite helpless, 
gazing up with faces full of sorrow. 

‘*He says he'll throw himself down.”’ 

‘“‘Thee munna do that, lad,’’ cried the wife 
with a clear, hopeful voice: ‘*thee munna do 
that—wait a bit. Take off thy stocking, lad, 
and unravel it, and let down the thread with a 
bit of mortar. Dost thou hear me, Jem !”’ 

The man made a sign of assent, for it seemed 
as if he could not speak—and taking off his 
stocking, unravelled the worsted yarn, row after 
row. The people stood around in breathless 
silence and suspense, wondering what Tom’s 
mother could be thinking of; and why she sent 
him in such haste for the carpenter’s ball of 
twine. 

*«Let down one end of the thread with a bit of 
stone, and keep fast hold of the other,’’ cried 
she to her husband. The little thread came wav- 
ing down the tall chimney, blown hither and 
thither by the wind, but it reached the out- 
stretched hands that were waiting it. Tom held 
the ball of twine, while his mother tied one end 
of it to the thread. 

**Now pull it slowly,’’ cried she to her hus- 
band, and she gradually unwound the string un- 
til it reached her husband. ‘‘ Now hold thestring 
fast and pull it up,’’ cried she, and the string 
grew heavy and hard to pull, for Tom and his 
mother had fastened a thick rope toit. They 
watched it gradually and slowly uncoiling from 
the ground, and the string was drawn higher. 
There was but one coil left. It had reached 
the top. ‘Thank God!’ exclaimed the wife. 
She hid her face in her hands in silent prayer, 
and trembling, rejoiced. The iron to which it 
should be fastened was there all right, but would 
her husband be able to make use of it? Would 
not the terror of the past hour have so unnerved 
him as to prevent him from taking the necessary 
measures for safety? * She did not know the 
magical influence which her words had exercised 
over him. She did not know the strength that 
the sound of her voice, so calm and steadfas t 
had given him—as if the little thread that car- 
ried to him the hope of life once more, had con- 
veyed to him some portion of that faith in God, 
which nothing ever destroyed or shook in her pure 
heart. She did not know that, as she waited 
there, the words came over him, ‘*Why art thou 
cast down, O my soul? why art thou disquieted 
within me? Hope thou in God.’’ She lifted 
her heart to God for hope and strength, but could 
do nothing more for her husband, and her heart 
turned to God and rested on him as on a rock. 
There was a great shout. ‘He's safe, mother ; 
he’s safe!’’ cried Tom. ‘‘Thou hast saved my 
life, my Mary,”’ said her husband, folding her in 
his arms. 

**But what ails you? thou seemest more sorry 
than glad aboutit.’’ But Mary could not speak, 


died in July, 1828, and this broke the heart of| and if the strong arm of her husband had not 
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fliction, bat sank rapidly under it, and in two 


the sudden joy after such fear had overcome her. | 


months was himself numbered with the dead. | ‘Tom, let thy mother lean on thy shoulder,’’ said 


— Gardiner Rural. 





A New Doxowoer. One of the illiterate who 


his father, ‘‘and we will take her home.’”’ And 


in their happy home they poured forth thanks to 


God for His great goodness, and their happy life 
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tongs sermon, by requesting them to ‘‘Sing the 
Sockdologer.’’ 


brought them neaer unto God. And the holiday 
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CAHOON’S PATENT 
BROADCAST SEED SOWER. 


E vast pone of this Machine over all as shown 
in the PERF LY REGULAR AND EVEN DISTRIBU- 

‘ON OF THE SEED, and the wonderful rapidity with which 
the work is performed, combined with its Pearscor Simp.iciry, 
Dcerasitity axp Cneapness, has already placed it in the fore- 
most rank of Labor-Saving Agricultural Implements. 
The Hand Machine 
Sows from four to eight acres per hour, at the common walking 

gait of a Man. 
The Horse-Power Machine, 
Sows from ten to fifteen acres per hour, at the common walking 
gait of a Horse. 

On account of their EVENNESS OF DISTRIBUTION, these 
Machines will make a saving of one third of the seed over hand 
sowing. And a person can sow with them, and do the work per 
fectly, who has had no experience whatever in sowing. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Journal says: — 

“We have noticed the o tion of this Machine at the State 
Fair with much pleasure. e consider it one of the best labor- 
saving Machines of modern invention. For small farms, the 
small Hand Machines are just the thing; and on large farms the 
large Machine is indispensable.” 

The Maize Farmer says: 


_ 


They have taken the First Prizes 
At the U. 8. Agricultural Fair, held at Richmond, Va., 1858; 
at Missouri Stat> Fair, in a grand field trial of Broadcast Seed 
Sowers, held at St. Louis, Mo., 1858; at Kentucky State Fair, 
holden at Louisville, Ky., 1858, “with high commendation of the 
committee; at Michigan Beate Fair, holden at Detroit, 1858; at 
Pennsylvania State Fair, holden at Pittsburg, 1858; at Maine 
State Fair, holden at Augusta, 1858; and at numerous other 
and County Fairs. 
These machines can be purchased on liberal terms and prices, 
either wholesale or retail, by applying to the subscribers. 
CHAS. W. CAHOON, D. H. FURBISH, 
Corresponding Agent. Proprietor. 
Orrice,—York Street, opp. Portland Sugar House, 
PORTLAND, Matix. 


Circulars, with certificates from farmers who have used the 
Machines, forwarded on application as above. 
Liberal inducements offered to Traveling Agents. bur 


HARTFORD. 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Tt ARTFORD, CONN. Incorporated A. D. 1810. Charter 
Perpetual. Authorized Capital, $1,000,000 ; Capital Paid 
in, $500,000 ; Surplus, $300,000. 
Assets January 1, 1859. 


Cash on hand and in Bank, 
Cash in hand of Agents and in transit, 
Real Estate unencumbered, (cash value,) 
Bills Receivable , amply secured, 
2,404 Shares Bank Stock in Hartford, 
2,200 “ « “ New York, 

7100—Cli« bad “ Boston, 

100 Shares Bank of the State of Missouri, 
State and City Bonds, 6 per cent, 
Rail Road Stocks, 
United States’ Breasury Notes, 





DIRECTORS.—H. Huntington, Albert Day, James Goodwin, 
Charles Boswell, Henry Keuey, Calvin Day, Job Allyn, John P. 
Brace, Charles J. Russ. 

Timo. C. Allyn, Secretary. C. C. Lyman. Assistant Srere- 
tery. H. Huntington, Presidint. Wm. N. Bowers, Actuary. 

This old and reliable Company, established for nearly Firty 
Years, continues to insure against Loss or Damage by Fire on 
Dwellings, Furniture, Stores, Merchandise, Mills, Manufactories, 
and most other kinds of property, on its usual terms. 

Particular attention given to insuring Farm Property, consist- 
ing of Dwellings, Barns and Out-Buildings connected, and Fur- 
niture, Live Stock, Hay, Grain, Farming Utensils, &c., &c., con- 
tained in the same, for a term of three or five years at low rates 
of premium. 

Applications for Insurance may be made to the undersign 
the duly authorized Agent for Augusta and vicinity. 

Losses equitably adjusted at this Agency, and paid imme 
ately, upon satisfactory proofs, in funds current in the cities 
New York or Boston, as the assured may prefer. 

Augusta, Jan., 1859. 6m10 B. DAVIS, Agent. 


State | Ladies’ Gold Stone 


=== 
Fifth Year of the Enterprise! 


NEW LIST OF GIFTS FOR 1859! 
Catalogues Free to All 


G. EVANS & CO., AT THEIR ORIGINAL GIFT BOOK- 
~~ oe Ne. 45 Cornhill, Besten, commence i: 
year with an enlarged variety of gifts 
—incvensed fadilities fr buying goodsand deing besieoms aod 
are now prepared to offer greater inducements to Book buyers 
than ever before. 

Time has proved that the Gift system is permanent. EVANS 
& CO., are determined to prove that their establishment is con- 
ducted under that system in a more liberal and impartial man- 
ner than any other. Having lived down almost all opposition, 
and having the legitimacy of their plan of operation acknow}- 
ed Maine to they can afford to be generous. 
Try them and judge for yourself. 


Schedule of Gifts. 
Patent English Lever Gold Watches, 

Patent Anchor Gold Watches, 

Ladies’ 18 carat case Gold Watches, 

Ladies’ 18 carat case Gold Watches, 

Gent's Silver Lever W. 

Gent’s Silver Lever Watches, 

Gent’s Silver Lepine Watches, 
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Misses’ Gold Chains, 
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Ladies’ Cameo Pins, 

Ladies’ Gold Stone Pins, 

Ladies’ Florentine Pins, 

Gent’s Gold Pencils, 

Gent’s Gold Pencils with Gold Pens, 
Ladies’ Gold Pencils, 

Ladies’ Gold Pens with handles, 

Gent’s Cluster Pins, opal centre, 

Gent’s Pins, stone setting, 

Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Pencils, 
Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Peacils with Gold Pens, 
Ladies’ Gold Bracelets, various styles, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Ribbon Pins 

Ladies’ and Gent’s Gold Sleeve Buttons, 
Gent’s Cameo and Gold Stone Studs, 
Gent’s Engraved Studs, 

Gent’s Plain Studs, 
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Silver Plated Ware, Pen-Knives, Gold and Silver Thimbies, 
Money Bags, Articles for the Toilet, &c. &c., varying in value 
from 25 cts , to $1.00. 
500 Dellars Worth 
(at lowest wholesale prices,) of the above Gifts will be impartial. 
ly distributed among purchasers, with every $1000 worth of 
Books sold. 
All Books sold at Publishers’ lowest retai/ prices. 
Our Ca*alogue of Books embraces all of the most 
cient and Modern Books, in variety to suit all tastes, 
History, Biography, Fiction, Musical, Medical, 
Miscell Literature, and is seat rags to any address. 
Family Bibles. 

BIBLES to be 


We keep the best assortment of FAMILY 
found in New » at the very lowest 
Orders from Clubs or single individuals solicited from all parts 
= country, to which perfect satisfaction will be guarantied in 
cases. 
Greater inducements to Agents getting up Clubs, and better 
satisfaction given to purchasers than by any other concern in 
thecountry. Please send for a Catalogue. 
N. B.—We do not issue our Catalogue from a garret nor down 
cellar, where strangers cannot find us. Our Store is one of the 
largest and most spacious in Boston, where visitors from the 
couutry are cordially invited to cali and see for themselves. 


G. G. EVANS & CO. 
45 Cornhill, Boston. 


3m] 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
BAZIN & ELLSWORTH, 











QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Of Quincy, Massachusctts. 
AVAILaBLe anp Casn Capital, . . 870,000 DoLiars. 
STEPHEN BATES, WM. 8. MORTON, 
Secretary. President. 
NSURES Buildings, Merchandise and Personal Property gen- 
erally, on terms as favorable as is done by any other Divi- 
DEND Payinc Company. Home Office, Quincy, Mass. 
Rererences. Hon. Geo. T. Bigelow, Associate Justice of the 
Sup. Court of Mass.; Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., late Mayor of the 
City of Boston; Hon. Amasa Walker, of N. Brook field, late Sec’y 
of the Commonwealth of Mass.; Hon. Chas. Francis Adams, of 
Quincy, Mass.; Josiah Brigham, Esq., of Quincy, Mass.; Hon. 
Jas. Maguire, of Randolph, Mass.; Hon. Solomon Lincoln, Cash- 
ier of Webster Bank. 
This Company has been in operation nearly eight years, and 
is now paying Fifty per cent. on all five years, and Twenty-five 
per cent. on annual risks. July 1, 1858. 
646 LEVERETT LORD, Hallowell, Me., Agent. 
TOTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has been 
duly appointed Administrator on the estate of 

OZEM DOWST, late of Vienna, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and has underta- 
ken that trust by giving bond as the law directs: All persons, 
therefore, having demands against the Estate of said deceased are 
desired to exhibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to 

said Estate are requested to make immediate payment to 

HENRY DOWST. 

April 11, 1859. 18 


OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has been 
duly appointed Administrator de bonis non, on the estate of 
MARTHA CONNOR, late of Vassalborough, 

in the county of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and has un- 
dertaken that trust by giving bond as the law directs: All 
persons, therefore, having demands against the Estate of said 
deceased are desired to exhibit the same for settlement; and 
allindebted to said Estate are requested to make immediate 
payment to DANIEL H. —, 


February 28, 1859. 
TOTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has been du- 
ly appointed Executor of the last will and testament of 
JAMES STEDMAN, late of Sidney, 
in the County of K bec, d, testate, and has under- 
taken that trast by giving bond as the law directs :—All persons, 
therefore, having demands against the estate of said deceased 
are desired to exhibit the same for settlement ; and all indebted 
to said estate are requested to make immediate payment to 
HNERY§G. WILLIAMS 
February 28, 1859. 18 


KENNEBEC §S....At a Court of Probate, held at Augus- 
ta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on the second 
Monday of April, A. D. 1859. 
OHN JEWETT, Trustee under the last will and 

ey testament of ISAAC SANFORD, late of Manchester, in said 

County, deceased, having presented his account for allowance : 
OxpereD, That the said Trustee give notice to all persons in- 

terested by causing a copy of this order to be published three 

weeks successively, in the Maine Farmer, printed at Augusta, 
that they may appear at a Probate Court to be held at Augusta, 
in said County, on the second Monday of May next, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, and shew cause, if any they have, why 
the same should not be allowed. il. K. BAKER, Judge. 
True copy. Attest: J. Bunton, Register. 18 


KENNEBEC, 8S.—At a Court of Probate, held at Au- 
gusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on the 
second Monday of April, A. D. 1859. 


OHN W. HERRICK, Guardian of MARY DYER, 

of West Gardincr, in said County, non compos, having pre- 

sented his second t of Guardianship of said Ward for 
allowance: 

Orperep,-That the said Guardian give notice to all persons in- 
terested, by causing a copy of this order to be published three 
weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, printed at Augusta, 
that they may appear at a Probate Court to be held at Augusta, 
in said County, on the second Monday of May next, at ten 
of the clock in the forenoon, and shew cause, if any they have, 
why the same should not be allowed. 

H. K. BAKER, Judge. 

Atrue copy. Attest: J. Brrrox, Register. 18 
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KENNEBEC, SS.—At a Court of Probate, held at Augus- 
ta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on the second 
Monday of April, A. D. 1859. 


YDIA JEWETT, Administratrix on the Estate of 

4 WASHINGTON JEWETT, late of Manchester, in said 
County, deceased, having presented her account of administration 
of the Estate of said deceased for allowance: 

Orpenrep, That the said Administratrix give notice to all 
interested, by causing a copy of this order to be published three 
weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, printed at Augusta, that 
they may appear ata Probate Court to be held at Augusta, in 
said County, on the second Monday of May next, at ten of 
the clock in the forenoon, and shew cause, if any they have, why 
the same should not be allowed. H. K. BAKER, Judge. 

Atruecopy. Attest—J. Burton, Register. 18 





To the Judge of Probate within and for the 
County of Kennebec. 

HE Undersigned, Guard‘anof DAVID M. BEAN, WILLIAM 

H. BEAN and HEZEKIAH BEAN, minor heirsof DAVID 
BEAN, late of Sidney, in said County, deceased, respectfully 
represents, that said minors are seized and possessed of the 
following described real estate, viz:—All the interest of said 
wards inthe homestead farm of the said DAVID BEAN, de- 
ceased. with the buildings thereon, situate in said Sidney. That 
an advantageous offer has been made for the same, which offer 
it is for the interest of all concerned immediately to accept, the 
proceeds of sale to be placed at interest for the benefit of said 
wards. Said Guardian therefore prays for license to sell and 
convey the above described real estate to the person making 
said offer. PAUL WING. 


KENNEBEC COUNTY...In Court of Probate, at Avevsta, on 
the second Monday of April, 1859. 


On the petition aforesaid, OnpeRrep, That notice be given by 
publishing a copy of said petition, with this order thereon, three 
weeks successively prior to the second Monday of May next, 
in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all) 
persons interested — | attend at a Court of Probate then to be 
holden in Augusta, and show cause, if any, why the prayer ofsaii 
petition should not be granted. i. K. BAKER, Judge. 

Attest—J. Burton, Register. 

A true copy of the Petition and Order thereon. 
Attest: J. Burton, Register. 


You had Better Try 


NV ¥Y MOTHER'S SALVE. 
THIS CELEBRATED PREPARATION has obtained an 
enviable and world-wide reputation for its GREAT UURATIVE PROP- 
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(Late Sanpony, Canter, Bazin & Co..,) 
| gta AND BOOKSELLERS, 13 WASHINGTON 
STREET, BOSTON, are now issui -g Taz ProGRressive Senizs 
or Text-Booxs, fur public and private schools. Whole matter 
entirely pew: Terms liberal for Introduction. 

These Readers have been compiled by eminent practical teach- 
ers, whose years of labor in the school-room, in the aggregate, 
amount to more than a century. 

Rates of Postage. 

Tae Paocressive PictoriaL Primer, by a practical 

teacher, 
Tue Procressive First Reaper, 
THE Procressive Seconp KeADER, 
Tue Procressive Tuinp Reaper, 
Tue Procressive Focrta Reaper, 
Tue Procressive Firru, or Elocutionary Reader, 
Tae Procressive SPeakeR aND Commox SCHOOL Reaper, 

by a practical teacher, 30 
Tue Procressive SPELLER, 12 
BY SALEM TOWN, LL. D. AND NELSON M. HOLBROOK, 

Teachers and School Committees are respectfully requested to 
examine the above series of Readers for themselves. The Au- 
thors have been Jong and favorably known as successful Practi- 
cal Teachers and Elocutionists, and with the assistance of other 
efficient, literary and educational men, they feel confident that 
they have succeeded in bringing before the American public the 
best Series of Readers ever published. These works are emi- 
nently practical, and at the same time, the character of the high- 
er of the series, as iterary works, cannot be excelled. The ele- 
mentary books are beautifully illustrated with new and original 
designs, by the best Artists in the country. 

Already has the entire series been partially or entirely intro- 
duced into a majority of Public schools in New England. Also, 
in Public Schools in Buffalo, Rochester, Detroit, Troy, Albany, 
Syracuse, New York City, Boston, New Bedford, Providence, 
Cambridge, Roxbury, Chicago, Quincy, Rock Island, Peoria, 
Davenport, Dubuque, Iowa City, St. Louis, Jefferson City, St. 
Charles, Louisville, Memphis, Nashville, Vicksburg, New Or- 
leans, Houston, Savannah, Charleston, Washington, Philadel- 
phia, Camden, Newark, Jersey City, Trenton, Cincinmati, Augus- 
ta, Portland, Bangor, Belfast, Brunswick, Concord, Cleaveland, 
Exeter, Manchester, Dover, Great Falls, Hartford, New Haven 
Fall River, Gardiner, Lewiston, Montpelier, Middlebury, Nor- 
wich, New London and Smithfield. 

Over 1000 cities and towns, within 2 years, have adopted the 
several books of this series as fast as issued from the press ; and 
we have yet to learn the first instance of disgatis/action on 
the part of teachers or unbiased members of School Boards, 
in the various towns where the books are now im use. 

In the State of Maine alone this series isin use in over two 
hundred towns. 

The Vermont Board of Education accepted this series in De- 
cember 1857, whereby these Readers are to be used exclusively 
in all the public sehools of that State, for a period of five years. 

The New Hampshire Board of Education in March 1857 adopt- 
ed this series, so far as then published, consisting of the Primer, 
First, Second, Third and Fifth Books; since that time there has 
been added the Fourth Book of the series, together with the 
“Speaker and Common School Reader,” both of which have been 
generally adopted in most of the schools of the State. 

We here add the names of the authors, and of those who as- 
sisted in preparing the Progressive Series. Mr. Town will be re- 
cognized as one who has prepared for College a greater number 
of young men than any other teacher in this country. As the 
author of Town’s Readers and Spellers, his name has become 
widely known throughout the Union; and the experience of 
nearly fifty years as a teacher, has been applied to the prepara 
tion of this new series of Readers and Speliers. 

. — ee, who ae Mr. Town in the compila 
ion of the o! ries, has taken a inent in the r- 
ation of Town & Holbrook’s te — Rocio. The whole 
has been under his immediate charge, for which his successful 
experience as a teacher has eminently fitted him. 
To these names we add those of 8.C. Wilder, an eminent 
teacher of youth for many years in the state of New York ; of 
Horace Piper, A. M., Ex-member of the Board of Education of 
Maine, who also assisted in the last revision of Town's Series of 
Readers and is one of the most popular and ful teach 
of the State ; of Rev. Messrs. Rockwood and Adams, of Boston, 
and Pratt of Portland. 
Thomas Bulfinch, of Boston, author of “‘The Age of Fable,” a 
popular Treatise on Mythology, Las been engaged upon three of 
the books of this series. This gentleman's good taste and liter 
ary cultivation eminently qualify him for such a task. 
D. B. Tower, author of Tower's series of Readers, Elements of 
Grammar, Grammar of Composition, Algebra, &c , &c., has also 
been engaged in the pilation of two important books of this 
series, the Primer and the Speaker. As a successfuland popular 
teacher for twenty-five years, he had not his superior in the 
school of Boston. 
Thus we have combined a corps of practical teachers with 
which the compilers of no other series of Readers can be com- 
pared. Success has attended their labors, as manifested in the 
unvarying approbation which their series has met with, wherev- 
er it has been introduced. 
Copies furnished Committies free, for examination with a view 
to introdetion, at our store, or sent by mail on receipt of stamps 
to eover postage. 13tf 
A NEW AND RELIABLE ARTICLE. 
Curtis’s Cure for Baldness. 
Curtis's Cure fer Baldness. 
“CURTIS'S CURE.” 
HE preparation ever discovered which will prevent the 
hair from falling and restore the hair to bald heads. The 
only article which has stood the test,and merited the certificates 
of reliable parties, well known in the community. For proof of 
its efficacy, we have the liberty to refer to the followi »g Boston 
Merchants: 
ROBERT P. WIGGIN, 43 Broad Street, Boston. 
WILDER & ESTABROOK, 7 Chatham Row, Boston. 
ALANSON WAY, 7 Chatham Row, Boston. 
BLANCHARD & BRO., 45 Commercial Street, Boston. 
WESTON MERRITT, proprietor Patterson House, Boston. 
GEO. T. CARRUTH, 87 Hanover Street, Boston. 
EARL W. JOHNSON, 98 Washington Street, Boston. 
And from the many who by its use have had their hair restor- 
ed, we name: 
\.R. J. Q. BRIGHAM, of the American House, Boston, 
MR. J. N. DAN FORTH, of the Quincy House, Boston, 
as being parties easily reached by persons visiting Boston. 
REV. J. G. ADAMS, Worcester, Mass., says of it:—From 
what I know of the good and remarkable effects of Curtis’s Cure 
for Baldness, I am led to regard it as the best preparation for 
the restoration of the hair that has ever been used or invented.’ 
It contains no Sulphur, no Lead, no Oil, 
or anything injurious to the scalp. It is cleansing—removing 
dandruff almost instantaneously—coolng to the head—and es 
most delightful article for toilet use. 
CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
Sole Wholesale Agents, 44 India 8t., Beston. 
J. M. CURTIS, Proprietor, Providence, K. I. 
For sale in Augusta, by C. F. POTTER, corner of Market 
Sq : 3m12 














Plows! Plows! 
JOHN MEANS is Agent for the sale of the 
following Plows, and invites the attention of 
all who wish to purchase the best plow ata 
low rate. 
Worcester PLOws—of new and desirable patterns, compris- 
ing 6 sizes of Seed and Horse Plows, lowest price $3,50. Bide 
Hill or swivel Plows suitable for level land plowing, together with 








ERTIES, and has been the agent of relieving so many sufferers, 
restoring them to health and usefulness, that the proprietors feel 
it a duty they owe to the public for their generous nage be- 
stowed upon this Sarvs, to make it accessible to sick and poor 
that all afflicted may avail themselves of its healing qualities. 

“MY MOTHER’S SALVE” is a perfect chemical compound 
prepared from roots herbs, gathered from the forest, and posses- 
es Healing, Soothing, and Pain-relieving Virtues never be- 
fore combined in a Salve or Ointment. 

“MY MOTHER'S SALVE” is safe and effectual, and all those 
troubled with Rugumatism, Sat Ruscm, ExysireLas, Govr, 
Pies, and such like diseases, will find in its use great relief, and 


of confidence, and thou 
it to their friends is a test 





yy desirous of 
tilizers cannot do better than 
HATHAWAY’S F 
tested article for the dressi 


use 
ERTILIZERS, 
Grass or Grain Land.— 





the best patterns of Green Sward Plows. 
Hoariavet’s Parent Convex PLow—from the Boston locomo- 
tive Works, remarkable for ease of draft and adaptation to all 
kinds of work in stif/ clay loam, such as took tie first premium 
for “hest Plowing with cne yoke of oxen,” at the last State Fair, 
The Hussey Plow,and the Beawrcx Plow, both favorite Plows 
particularly recommended for smooth work- 
ing and easy d 


y drrft. 
Augusta, April 12, 1859. 2m17 


Corsets. 


ILBURKN & BARTON have just received a large assort- 
ment of French Corsets of the most approved form and 

style, of all sizes, to which they invite the attention of customers. 

April 14, 1959. 17tf 


THE MAINE FARMER, 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MOBNING 
BY HOMAN & MANLEY. 

Odice over Granite Bank, Water st., Augusta. 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 
TERMS: —Two dollars per annum; if 


three months of the date of subscr 
ot 25 cents; @vo dollars and 
layed 5 





























